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KNOWING BETTER—DOING WORSE. 
One of the most curious points in human nature is 
the liability of its very best specimens to strange rents 
and chips, unheard-of imperfections and flaws, cal- 
culated to reconcile all the brown ware to the humility 
cf their unenamelled but comparatively sound condi- 
tion. In an every-day character, the whole is ge- 
nerally of a piece; if there is nothing fine, neither is 
there any thing greatly wrong ; one part balances well 
with another. But almost as surely as there is a pre- 
vailing superiority, so is there sure to besome exception 
of error, some unhappy peculiarity, some glaring and 
irremediable defect, which leaves it questionable, even 
in the eye of sound judgment, whether there be any 
advantage in rising above the common level. As it 
were certainly better to have the usual degree of 
strength, and possess the whole of one’s limbs, than be 
Hercules and want an arm, so, according to such 
judgment, would it be better to have a good plain un- 
derstanding, correct and entire so far as it goes, than 
to luxuriate in the finest gifts of mind, and yet be un- 
able, as some men so qualified are, to calculate that 
two and two make four. “Ay, thank my stars and 
the potter,” we can conceive some homely pipkin to 
be heard saying, soon after its manufacture—and few 
could dispute the philosophy of its reflections—“ thank 
my stars I am not that gaudy vase there: I see it has 
come out of the furnace without a handle, and a great 
crack all down the side: it must of course be thrown 
aside. I am not a very handsome piece of ware, 
to be sure; but, let us always be thankful—I am 
quite whole, and will probably spend a long and use- 
ful life in carrying milk for some cottager’s chil- 
dren.” 

The disorders and deficiencies of superior minds are 
of endless variety; and the contrast between the ge- 
neral character and the exception is found, in many 
cases, to be absolutely ludicrous. One man is the 
best poet of the age, and yet, from a mixture of child- 
ish weakness and recklessness, he becomes the worst 
character. Another man can write with feeling, 
sense, and taste, upon almost any subject ; and yet, 
so careless is he of his gains, so regardless of his debts, 
so prodigal in his expenditure, that he is only saved 
from a life of perpetual imprisonment by a sense on 
the part of his creditors of the utter hopelessness of 
legal proceedings against him. A third writer, whose 
compositions are characterised by a peculiarly sickly 
degree of fine sentiment, and who would appear from 
them to be a man almost too gentle and refined for 
this world. is noted in private life for many degrad- 
ing habits, and a way of speaking with rude con- 
tempt of every man who is not at the moment in his 
presence. Take another, whose information is almost 
encyclopedic, and whose readiness and power in com- 
position are alike remarkable, and you find that, in 
private conversation, he wants the power of speaking 
with fidelity upon any subject which in the least de- 
gree interests his feelings cr his imagination. Phi- 
losophers are found without temper; poets without 
feelings moralists without principle; philanthropists 
are detected in the most cruel and selfish acts; and 
keen scientific inquirers, who bend the most stubborn 
powers of nature to their will, are found to talk like 
children. A general exposure of the beings calied great 
men would have a curious effect. It would be found 
in many cases that those effusions of mind which had 
gained them such a reputation, rather flowed from a 
weakness than from a strength—as the precious gums 
that issue from certain trees are the result of a dis- 
ease in the timber. An infantine vanity would be 
found to have inspired many a fine poem; and not a 


few treatises might be traced, like the celebrated 
painting of Quintin Matsys,* to the subjection of the 
author to some common passion. 

Not only, however, are our nobler characters thus 
maimed and disfigured, not only do our ostriches 
and swans thus trail an ineffective wing, but minds 
nearer the medium are also found to be strangely 
out of joint. Nothing is more common, when cha- 
racters are remarked upon, than to hear that such an 
one knows very well what he ought to do, but yet acts 
habitually in a totally different manner. Common 
speculators do not perceive whence this anomaly 
arises ; they do not reflect upon the influence of the 
passions over human actions. The understandings of 
our neighbours are usually open to our calculations : 
we see the extent of what they know: we can mea- 
sure their powers of thinking. The heart, however, 
is quite another affair. It is rarely that we see the 
influence which that troublous monitor exercises over 
the conduct of our fellow-creatures. No one, more- 
over, ever proposes to act, or allows that he is acting, 
under any other guidance than that of reason. 
Hence, when we contrast the actual conduct with the 
ostensible motives, we find the strangest contradic- 
tions. Did we know the passions of our friend as 
well as we know his intellect, we should be at no loss 
to account for his behaviour. 


What gives the passions their chief influence is the 
immediate and urgent nature of their claims. We 
may entertain good moral principles for years, and 
know quite well all that time that nothing else can 
tend to our profit; but, nevertheless, the insidious 
passion comes in at last with its keen and pressing de- 
mand, and in a moment the wisdom of years is put 
aside, in order that this transient but powerful im- 
pulse may have its way. The gratification of a pas- 
sion, though known to be contemptible in amount, 
compared with the gratification arising from habitual 
rectitude, is very promptly paid ; and, like necessitous 
traders, we sell at a trifle, for ready money, that for 
which we might have obtained untold treasures at a 
little distance of time. A very remarkable, though 
perhaps not uncommon example of the passion for li- 
quor, which fell under the notice of the present wri- 
ter, may throw all the requisite illustration upon this 
point. Some years ago, a man of respectable attain- 
ments, but who had been long declining in the world, 
was engaged by a benevolent lawyer—chiefly from a 
motive of charity—to take charge of some inferior de- 
partment of his business. A certain weekly remune- 
ration was agreed upon, by no means considerable 
in amount, but still sufficient to procure for the em- 
ployed, what he had not for a long time known, a 
comfortable and regular subsistence. He came for 
the first time, according to engagement, on a Monday 
morning, after breakfast, and, during the space of an 
hour, he seemed studiously bent upon his task. At 
the end of that period, however, he came to his em- 
ployer, and requested the loan of a shilling, stating 
some honourable use to which he meant to apply it. 
Having obtained the money, he left the house, and 
was seen by his employer to enter a neighbouring api- 
rit shop, where he no doubt spent the whole in liquor. 
He never returned to his task. The gratification of a 
sudden gust of appetite had made him content to for- 
feit a permanent means of subsistence, of which he 


® A Dutch blacksmith, who, falling in love with the daughter 
of a painter, and finding that her father would give her to none 
but an artist, applied himself without study to a picture of two 
misers, which he finished in the most admirable style, thereby 
gaining the object of his affections, This remarkable picture is 
now in the collection of the King of Great Britain. 


had for months felt the greatest need, and which he 
had taken the greatest pains to procure.* 

There is still another reason for a contrariety be- 
tween the theoretical ideas of men and their actions. 
The most powerful intellect is sometimes accompanied 
by a very weak character. Thus, a man may know 
almost every thing that is to be known on earth, and 
be able to reason it all into the most beautiful systems ; 
and yet, if he be called upon to act with a regard to 
circumstances in the most simple transaction out of 
his usual line, he will perhaps betray more silliness 
than could have been expected in his youngest child. 

It has often appeared to me that these peculiarities 
of human character tend greatly to invalidate the 
common maxims about the superiority of example tv 
precept. The doctrine of our teachers is a thing that 
does not depend upon the accidental passions or nerves 
of an individual; it may be excellent, and entirely 
worthy of acceptance, while the heart of the man whv 
happens for the moment to be its vehicle, may, «ut 
other moments, wander into every species of error 
and folly. No doubt, precept may be greatly enforced 
by example; but yet to repudiate the one because the 
other is wanting, is nothing but a sacrificing of the 
sense of all past generations on account of the absur- 
dity of the present—a neglect of the principles of 
changeless and everlasting truth, for the chance weak-— 
ness of a transient mortal being. It would be almost 
as proper to disbelieve the statements of a book, be- 
cause we did not like the binding. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Fourth Article. 
Arter Edinburgh, the first place at which the pub- 
lishing of a newspaper was attempted in Scotland was 
Glasgow, where, upon the 11th November 1715, ap- 
peared the first number of the Glasgow Courant. It 
was a small quarto of 12 pages, published on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, and was sold for three half- 
pence, “or a penny to regular customers.” Being 
commenced in the very heat of Marr’s rebellion, the 
second number contains a letter from Provost Aird, 
colonel of the Glasgow volunteers, detailing certain 
particulars relating to the battle of Sheriffmuir. The 
name of the paper was changed, after the first few num- 
bers, tu the West Country Inielligence ; but it expired 
in a very few years: a file of it is preserved in the 
Glasgow College Library. The next newspaper started 
at Glasgow was the Glasgow Journal, commenced in 
1729. This is one of the few Scottish newspapers, 
published at that early period, which have existed to 
the present day. Indeed, it would appear that, he- 


* We happen to possess a very curious document illustrative of 
the power of the same vile passion. It is a letter written some 
years ago by a man whose name is well known in literature, since 
dead, to a person with whom he was a little acquainted—and was 


word for word as follows :— 
“ Edinburgh, January 1, 1815. 
“Respected Sir—Well am 1 aware that ‘ the free horse should be 
gently spurred!’ Yet, knowing your goodness, I have again dared 
to request that you will lend me as much as will get (buy) half a 
gill of whisky. Horror lurks in the idea) Mr M——— will excuse 
me; I confide in him as a gentleman and scholar, with respect to 
the sacred secresy of this application. That God may bless you 
is the praver of ” 
The writer of this letter could compose the finest moral and sen- 
timental poetry, and was perpetually ranting about independence 
and the dignity of man! It will be observed that the petition is 
dated on New Year's Day, a season of high festivity among the 
middle and lower orders in Scotland; probably a debauch on the 
preceding evening had rendered the penniless poet almost frantic 
for an additional solacement. Under whatever circumstances it 
might be written, it is certainly an extraordinary illustration of the 
power which the meanest appetites will acquire over minds not 
only gifted with considerable intellectual powers, but inspired by 
many of the more elevated sentiments. 
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sides the Evening Courant and Caledonian Mercury, 
the Glasgow Journal was the only other diurnal 
printed in Scotland at the memorable era of 1745, for 
in both the two former we find extracts, relating to 
public events, from the columns of the latter, and from 
»o other print. We, presume the proprietors of the 
Journal were amongst = sufferers yy, to in the 
followi ragraph, which appears in the Caledonian 
Mee of 10th January 1746 :—“ The rebels carried 
off from Glasgow a printing-press, , and other ma- 
terials for that business (printing Prince Charles's de- 
clarations, &c.), together with servants to work in that 
way. When they carried off these materials, they did it 
in this manner—that is, from one printer they took a 
press; from another, some types; and from a third, 
chesses, furniture, &c.”” This happened when the in- 

mts were on their final retreat northward, after 
their madly undertaken and as madly abandoned in- 
cursion into England. 

We have mentioned the G: Courant and Jour- 
nal as having been the first newspapers established in 
Glasgow, and as we intend in this article to complete 
the enumeration of our Scottish provincial journals 
np to this time, we will here add a list of the other 
G Ww papers at present in existence. It would be 
a waste of time to enter minutely into their character 
and history, or to notice the various other prints 
begun and given up from time totime. In 1779, the 
Glasgow Herald—at first called the Advertiser, after- 
wards the Advertiser and Herald, and latterly by its 

resent titke—was established. This paper is pub- 
ished on Mondays and Fridays, has a circulation of 
1700, and both on this account, and the great number 
of its advertisements, is, perhaps, next to the Ader- 
deen Journal, the most lucrative newspaper concern 
in Scotland. Its principles are moderately conserva- 
tive. The Glasgow Courier followed the Herald in 
1791. It is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays; it has a very limited circulation (little 
more than 400), but enjoys a large share of advertis- 
ing patronage, and is read principally by the higher 
classes in the west. Its principles are decidedly con- 
servative. In I8ll, the Chronicle was commenced. 
Like the Courier, it is published on Tuesdays, Thurs. 
days, and Saturdays. With this paper the Journal 
is now conjoined, the latter being a sort of weekly 
abridgement or compendium of the Chronicle, and 
published on the Thursdays. The principles of the 
two papers are what is called by some /ideral, by others 
radical. Various journals were started and left off 
between 1811 and 1821, when the Free Press com- 
menced, which continues to flourish up to the present 
time. It is published on Wednesdays aud Saturdays, 
and is ably conducted by the editor, now also the sole 
proprietor, Mr Bennet, who isa remarkable instance, 
among the many, of Scotland’s self-taught geniuses. 
Its politics are radical. In 1824, the Scots Times and 
the Evening Post were started. The latter of these 
papers is now connected with the Chronicle, and is 
issued from the same office every Saturday evening : 
like its two companions, it is strongly radical. Within 
the last two years, two other newspapers have been 
established in Glasgow—viz. the Glasgow Argus, edited 
by Mr Weir, advocate, a gentleman well known in 
the literary world ; and the Scottish Guardian, a pub- 
lication devoted chiefly to the discussion of church 
matters. The Argus is published on Monday and 
Friday, and the Guardian on Tuesday and Friday. 

The next place which followed the example of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow in establishing a newspaper, was 
Aberdeen, where the Aberdeen Journal, er North Bri- 
tish Magazine, was started in 1746—the first num- 
ber containing an account of the battle of Cullo- 
den. It was not published regularly for two years 
afterwards, but has since continued to be issved unin- 
terruptedly, and is at this moment understood to form 
the most lucrative newspaper concern in Scotland, 
owing both to its large circulation (averaging about 
2500), and tw the immense number of its advertise- 
ments. The original proprietor was Mr James Chal- 
mers, son of the professor of divinity in the Marischal 
College, and grandfather of the present proprietor, 
Mr David Chalmers of Westburn. The principles 
of this paper have never been of a very determinate 
character, and it has contrived to steer a neutral 
course in all political questions of agitation or con- 
tention. It is printed by a steam-press, and is pub- 
lished on Wednesday. In 1826, another newspaper, 
the Observer, was established in Aberdeen, by Messrs 
John Davidson and Company, printers, and other 
gentlemen. It is published on Friday, has a respect- 
able circulation, and is decidedly conservative in its 
politics. In 1822, the Herald was established by a 
party of individuals of strong reforming principles. 
This paper, which is published on Saturday, has also 
a considerable circulation. . 

The next place distinguished for the establish. 
ment of a newspaper in Scotland, was Dumfries, 
where the Dumfries Journal was commenced some 
time about the year 1750, although we cannut be exact 
as to the date, ux we believe no file of its earlier issues 
has been preserved. Ic was afterwards converted 
into a species of Magazine, which was conducted 
with much spirit by the late venerable Fulton, the 
celebrated compiler of the school pronouncing diction. 
ary, and a few other youthful and enthusiastic literary 
associates. It again assumed the form of a newspaper 
about the year 1775 or 6, and continued to flourish 
up till the eraof the “ reform bill” in 1831, when its 
conservative principles being no longer popular, it 


languished, and was dropped entirely in 1833. It 
was uniformly published on Tuesday. About the 
year 1810, the present popular and flourishing news- 
paper, the Dumfries Courier, was started. Its pre- 

r, the Journal, however, had at that time 
so firm a hold on the public in that district, as to 
monopolise almost exclusively both advertisers and 
readers. But in the year 1818, it received an acces- 
sion of talent of no common kind in its present editor 
(and part proprietor), Mr M‘Diarmid, then a very 
young man ; since which time it has continued to 
increase in popularity and prosperity to the present 
time. This journal ranks third, in a lucrative point 
of view, as a Scottish weekly paper, and next to the 
Glasgow Herald, both as to the amount of advertis- 
ing and circulation, the latter of which averages 
1500; and there is perhaps no provincial, if, indeed, 
there be any other, newspaper in the three king- 
doms, whose readers are scattered over so wide a 
circle. It is dispatched to all quarters of the world, 
and the happy adaptation of Mr M‘Diarmid’s ta- 
lents to the task of editor—his enthusiastic interest in 
homely and rural matters—his piquant, lively, and 
often eloquent style—and the kindly benevolence that 
sparkles through all, render his lucubrations, even 
when they border on the marvellous, attractive to all 
classes of readers. The principles of the Courier are 
decidedly Whiggish, but imperturbably temperate in 
tone and expression. It is published on Wednesdays. 
The impulse given to liberal opinions, pending the 
reform bill, induced a company of individuals in Dum- 
fries and neighbourhood to establish a journal, in uni- 
son with their principles, in 1832, called the Dumfries 
Times, for which were enlisted the talents of one of 
the editors of the London Spectator. This journal has 
attained a fair circulation—probably one-half of that 
of the Courier, and, like it, is published on Wednes- 
days. 

The thriving burgh of Kelso was, we believe, the 
next town in Scotland which set up a newspaper of 
itsown. This was the Kelso Mail, instituted by the 
Tory gentlemen of the county in 1797, and whose 
principles it still continues to advocate, although 
moderately. The publisher and editor was the late 
Mr James Ballantyne, the well-known printer, who 
first introduced a taste for typographical elegance 
into Scotland. A Whig rival to the Mail was lately 
started under the name of the Kelso Chronicle. The 
former has always been published twice a-week, on 
Mondays and Thursdays; the latter on Fridays. 

About the year 1802, the Ayr Advertiser was set 
on foot by the late Mr Peter Wilson, and received 
the immediate and warm support of the county. It 
has since passed through various hands, but still 
maintains its character and prosperity. A formidable 
rival, however, appeared in 1832, in the Ayr Observer, 
one of the most elegantly got-up provincial papers in 
the three kingdoms, and one of the most judiciously 
conducted. Both newspapers are liberal, but the Od- 
server inclines to Conservatism. The Advertiser has 
always been published on Thursdays—the Observer on 
Tuesdays. In Kilmarnock, where various unsuccess- 
ful attempts have been made to estabiish another Ayr- 
shire newspaper, a new weekly print has again been 
started lately, under the name of the Kilmarnock Jour- 
nal, published on Friday. 

Greenock started almost simultaneously with Ayr 
in affording patronage to a native newspaper press. 
In 1802, the Greenock Advertiser was commenced, 
and continves to be published twice a-week. Another 
tw'ce-a-week paper, the Intelligencer, liberal, like the 
Advertiser, in its politics, but representing an oppo- 
site party in burgal management, was started about 
eighteen months ago, and is thriving. 

In 1807, the Jnverness Journal was established 
at that town. This paper has generally been in 
the hands of one or more gentlemen of the county, 
and consequently the vehicle of a party. This led wo 
the getting up of the Jnverness Courier, a paper of 
liberal opiuions, now edited by Mr Carruthers, and 
conspicnous for the quantity of useful general and 
local information it furnishes, especially in agricultu- 
ral matters. ‘The Courier is published on Wednes- 
days, and the Journal on Fridays. 

In 1808, the desire for the publication of local in- 
telligenve displayed itself on the banks of the Tay, by 
the estabiishment of the Perth Courier. This neatly 
printed little paper, which is moderately Tory, has 
but a limited circulation (scarcely 400), but advertises 
well, and is published at little expense. It is issued 
on Thursday. In 1828, the Perth Advertiser started 
as a competitor in the liberal interest. 1n circulation, 
it rather exceeds the Courier, but does not advertise 
so well. It is also published on Thursday. Dundee 
soon foliowed the example of Perth, and has continued 
regularly to support two newspapers fur a number of 
years, as its wealth and population well enables it to 
do. One of these was formerly styled the Dundee 
Courier, which name was some time ago changed into 
the Constitutional and Courier. Its politics are Cou- 
servative, and it is issued on Tuesdays. ‘The other, 
the Dundee Advertiser, is published on Fridays, ana 
enjoys one of the best circulations among the week!y 
Scots newspapers—averaging nearly 1200. Its politics 
are ultra-Whiggish. There is also another paper of 
a sull more liberal description in Dundee, called the 
Dundee Chronicle, which has had an intermittent 
existence of about two years, and has lately started 
afresh. It is published on Saturdays. 

in 1811, the Montrose, Arbroath, and Brechin Re- 


view, was established, and was for many years dis- 
tinguished by great ability of writing, while under 
the management of the late Mr Watt. It still maine 
tains a circulation of nearly 800, which is much be- 
yond the average of country papers. 

The whole county of Fife, until lately, only sup- 

d one newspaper, the Fife Herald, ‘which was 
nstituted some years ago by Mr Tullis, bookseller in 
Cupar, one of the most enterprising and successful 
of our Scottish provincial bibliopoles. Being some- 
what too “liberal” in its politics for a great portion 
of the inhabitants of the district, a paper of more 
temperate and conservative principles, called the Fife- 
shire Journal, was started in Kirkaldy in 1833, under 
the management of Mr Murray, formerly of the 
Courant Office, Edinburgh. Both papers are cleverly 
conducted, and well supported. The circulation of 
the Herald in 1831 was 510. 

In 1820, the Stirling Journal was instituted by the 
Messrs Munro, one of whom had originally conducted 
the Dumfries Courier. These gentlemen subsequently 
disposed of this publication, and started another called 
the Stirling Advertiser, In 1831, the Journal had a 
circulation of 480—the Advertiser, 356. Latterly, the 
Journal again fell inte the hands of the Messrs Munro, 
by whom the two publications have been conjoined, 
and now called the Stirling Journal and Advertiser. 
Stirling seems to afford fewer advertisements than 
any place which boasts of a newspaper in Scotland, 

’e have only three other Scotch country newspapers 
to notice—the Elgin Courier, Paisley Advertiser, and 
Western Independent. The first was established a few 
years ago by the Messrs Grant, and is decidedly une 
of the best written and most intelligent newspapers 
amongst our provincial prints. Yet it had only, in 
1831, a circulation of 216. In the same year, the 
Paisley Advertiser had a circulation of 442. The for- 
mer is published on Fridays, and the latter on Satur- 
days. The Western Inde is an ultra-liberal 
newspaper, also published at Paisley. It was set a- 
going in spring this year, and, as we hear, is pros- 
pering. 


STORIES OF A FEMALE SEXTON, 
NO. 
In the treasury of Elspeth Brown’s sombre recollec- 
tions, I do not remember any story which more 
deeply interested me than one relating to the family 
of a Mr Scott, who had been the clergyman of her 
parish before Dr M‘Vicar, and on whose memory 
a peculiar unction was bestowed, in his being al- 
ways spoken of by the villagers as “the gude mi- 
nister.” ‘ Not but that Dr M‘Vicar was a gude man 
too,” said Elspeth ; “ but then he did not, some way, 
bring sic comfort to the hearts o’ his people when they 
were in trouble; for he didna understand the matter 
sae weel. And how should he, honest man, for he 
never had ony bairns to suffer and dee, Jike Mr Scott ; 
and oh! but it makes an unco difference when our ain 
experience teaches 
THE TWIN SISTERS. 

Mr Scott, whose parentage was respectable, with- 
out having any thing particular to boast of in the 
way of lineage, was educated for the Presbyterian 
chureh. He was able and persevering, and possessed 
of mild and gentlemanlike manners, which, as well as 
his understanding, had been much improved by the 
advantages he enjoyed while travelling tutor to a 
young man of some distinction. These prepossessing 
qualities were not lost upon an orphan cousin of his 
pupil, who resided with his family, and who con- 
sidered, that, at the age of twenty-one, she had a 
right to bestow herself, and # fortune of two thousand 
pounds, as her heart dictated. She had made no 
common impression on the young candidate for church 
preferment; and the matter was soon settled between 
them, in spite of the opposition which the pride of her 
family made to it; and though the cold-hearted re- 
lations never afterwards noticed the young couple, 
their happiness suffered no diminution from this 
cause. Nor was Mr Scott suffered to regret the loss 
of their interest in his clerical views, as he soon found 
a patron, who, knowing his worth, and feeling indig- 
nant at the scorn he had encountered, almost imme- 
diately presented him with a living; from which he 
was, some time after, translated to the better one of 
Elspeth’s parish. F 

“The gude minister” had not resided there many 
years, before the “olive plants” which surrounded 
his table began, one after another, to wither away, 
and drop into the grave. In a few years more, he 
and his affectionate partner were seen each Sabbath 
afternoon, as they returned from church, to stup and 
contemplate, with looks of resigned sorrow, a little 
square spot of fresh green sod, kept free from weeds 
aud railed in, where lay six of their children. This 
was a heavy dispensation, especially as several of them 
had reached the age of fourteen; and there were now 
but two infants left, who, being apparently of weak 
constitution, bade fair to follow the rest. In spite, 
however, of all the unfavourable auguries respecting 
the surviving children, who were twin girls, they 
throve apace—struggled through all the childish dis- 
euses—passed the ages so fatal to their brothers and 
sisters—and grew up as remarkable for their beauty 
as they were for the singular contrast exhibited in 
its character. When Retecca, who was the elder, 
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arrived at woman's years, her hair was of the deepest 
shade of brown, oe her large dark eyes beamed un- 
der their long lashes and delicately defined eye-brows, 
with a brilliancy which was subdued by an expression 
of melancholy sweetness in the rest of her fine features, 
and by a pale though transparent complexion. Her 
stature was rather above the middle size, and in her 
slim figure there was much of grace, mingled with 
an indescribable independence of movement, which 
seemed to say that she felt accountable for her actions 
tv a higher tribunal than that of man. Isabella, on 
the contrary, was remarkable for her profuse curls of 
golden hair—her arch blue eyes—her rosy cheeks and 
pouting lips ever dimpling with smiles—an alabaster 
whiteness of skin—a fairy though well-rounded form 
—and an exuberant buoyancy of spirits. This latter 
gift made her differ from her sister, as much in dis- 
position as in appearance ; and while they were yet 
mere infants, Rebecca often called forth a smile from 
her parents, by assuming the monitor over her little 
romping sister, when likely to get herself into some 
scrape in her obstreperous mirth. Nor were they 
less surprised when they perceived how instantly this 
domination was submitted to, from pure affection, 
and from a sort of natural instinct that Rebecca was 
the wiser of the two. As they grew up, this defer- 
ence to the opinions of her sister increased in Isabella ; 
and all she did and said seemed “ wivest, best ;” while, 
owing to the perfect love which subsisted between 
them, they seemed, in all matters of consequence, to 
have but one mind and one purpose. Isabella was 
by no means unconscious of her own personal attrac- 
tions, nor could. she be, while her appearance ever ex- 
cited such evident admiration and delight in all who 
beheld her. Yet the dignity of her sister’s graver 
beauty, and the mildness with which she tolerated 
all her harmless mirth, made her so far conscious of 
her superiority, that it checked any tendency to con- 
ceit. 


These lovely twins were watched over by their pa- 
rents as the most invaluable treasures, till they at- 
tained their seventeenth year, when they had the 
misfortune to lose their father, and removed with 
their mother from the old manse to a delightful abode 

revided fur them by the affectionate forethought of 

im who was no more. ‘ The gude minister” had 
bought a few acres of ground at the foot of a neigh- 
bouring high hill of green pasture ground, which was 
interspersed with wood almost to its summit. Here, 
upon a spot sufficiently raised to afford a prospect of 
the surrounding scenery, he built a picturesque and 
commodious cottage, after the plan of one that had 
attracted his admiration in Switzerland. The garden 
and smal} shrubberies he laid out with that genuine 
taste which assimilated them with the style of the 
building, while the disposal of the trees and plants 
seemed more the work of nature than of art. This 
little domain was the pride of his heart; and it was a 
singular sort of interest that «pectators took in his 
employment, when they reflected that those for whose 
benefit they saw him planting or training the beauti- 
ful creepers over the thatch with his own hands, were 
not to enjoy the advantage of his labours till those 
hands were laid in the dust. This little mansion he 
let from year to year, that, in the event of his death, 
his family might not be kept out of it. 

On the demise of the minister, the disconsolate in- 
mates of the manse reaped much comfort from the 
kind attentions of a ueighbour, who was the widow 
of a captain in the navy. Her society soothed them 
in the first hours of distress. By her superintendence, 
their future home was arranged, and they became 
ever after the most attached of friends. In fact, the 
intimacy formed by this isolated being with the minis- 
ter’s widow and daughters, proved no small blessing 
to herself. ‘Mrs Ross, after her marriage, had resided 
in England ; but when her only son, who followed his 
father's profession, was appointed to a distant foreign 
station, she came to Scotland, and took up her resi- 
dence in the cieap and quiet village where she now 
lived. All the attention which she could have re- 
ceived from affectionate daughters was paid her by 
the twins, who often sat hour after hour listening to 
the praises of her absent son, of whom she related a 
thousand boyish anecdotes, and to whom she attri- 
buted every perfection, both of body and mind. For 
the former she had, they thought, if the likeness was 
correct, a pretty good voucher in a portrait that hung 
over the chimney-piece of her little parlour. But of 
the latter they heard so much, and so often, that the 
gravity of Rebecca was sometimes nearly overcome 
by the comic glances of her more volatile sister dur- 
ing this never-ending theme. All perfect, however, 
as this hero of his doating mother was, she sometimes 
sy Rebecca the compliment of jestingly appropriat- 

ng her as her future daughter-in-law. In short, the 
sisters had heard of Norman Ross, and seen him in 


their mind's till they seemed perfeetly acquainted 


with him, and began to regard him for his mother’s 
sake with a sort of sisterly affection. 

This friendly and frequent intercourse continued be- 
tween the Scotts and Mrs Ross, till her good offices be- 
came again most valuable to the twogirls at the cottage, 
where the ill health of their mother, with the frank 
avowal of her physician that her disease was beyond 
the reach of medicine, was preparing them for the loss 
they shortly after sustained in her death. Mrs Scott 
had been deeply attached to her husband; and though 
she fondly loved her twin daughters, whom she had 
assisted him in making all that a mother could wish, 


yet nothing could make up to her for his loss, and 
she never was herself again after it. The orphans, 
who felt sorely the loss of a mother they had almost 
adored, were now left entirely without a protector, 
and it was settled that Mrs Ross should reside with 
them. But how uncertain are human events! They 
soon lost part of the consciousness of their own sor- 
row in their efforts to console their friend, who saw by 
a newspaper that her son had been severely wounded 
in an action with a ship of superior force, which, 
happening to have the command at the time, he had 
taken. This account was speedily followed by a 
letter from himself, making as light as possible of a 
musket-shot wound he had received in his left arm 
and side, and saying that, “ as his surgeon thought 
it advisable that he should return home for a short 
time, she might expect him as soon as he was suffi- 
ciently caulked and spliced to shove off.” 

It was now determined that Mrs Ross should not 
change her residence till her son left her again. Mean- 
while, week passed after week, and the anxious mother 
received no further intelligence of her son. During 
this interval, the sisters were almost constantly with 
her, endeavouring, by every means in their power, to 
divert her mind in some measure from the all-absorb- 
ing subject that occupied it. One day in the end of 
the month of June, the sisters had been making a 
selection from their garden of all their chvicest flowers, 
and proceeded with them to the house of their friend. 
Isabella carried the little basket that contained them, 
and being heated by her walk, threw off her bonnet, 
and shaking back her sunny ringlets, sat down on 
the carpet at the feet of Mrs Ross, while she culled 
flower after flower from the basket at her side, and 
luid them on her lap to be admired. While she was 
eagerly and volubly expatiating on their several 
beauties, a door at Mrs Ross’s back opened, and Isa- 
bella encountered the eyes of a young man, whom 
she instantly knew to be Norman Ross, by his carry- 
ing his arm in a sling. She threw down the basket 
of flowers, started on her feet, and retreated to a 
window out of which her sister was looking. In an 
instant the happy mother was locked fast in her son’s 
embrace, and the sisters, after being presented to him 
in the most affectionate manner, though pressed to 
remain, took their departure. 

Norman was considerably altered during his four 
years’ absence from his mother, which had been spent 
on the salt waves, in the arduous duties of his pro- 
fession as first lieutenant of a man-of-war, but she 
saw with exultation that the beauty of the youth was 
even surpassed by that of the man. He was now 
twenty-five years of age, and possessed an imposing 
manliness of figure, a bland and open countenance, 
an air of noble integrity of purpose, and a deep me- 
lodious voice, modulated to correspond with every 
tone of upright feeling in those with whom he con- 
versed. While the impression he made was that of 
a resolute and daring man, formed for gallant and 
hardy enterprise, and gifted alike with the courage 
to quell an enemy, or the magnanimity to forgive 
him, it may be supposed that the very first sight 
of this hero made a favourable impression on the 
sisters. He was so different from all the men they 
had ever seen, that Isabella looked upon him with a 
kind of awe, till their intercourse became more fami- 
liar, and she saw him enter heartily into the spirit of 
all her playful frolics. Still it was evident to her that 
he treated her sister’s opinions with much more de- 
ference than he did her's, and that, while he seemed 
to regard Rebecca as a superior being not often to 
be met with in the every-day world, he looked upon 
her more as 2 child, in whose society he appeared only 
to seek amusement. This she sometimes reproached 
Him with, while she put out her pretty lip, and pre- 
tended to take the pet. The difference in height, as 
well as in their character of features and in their animal 
spirits, would have prevented any one from supposing 
them to be twins, and gave Rebecca the appearance of 
being the elder by nearly two years ; and this impression 
was strengthened by the tender and fostering care 
which we have said she ever extended to her sister. In 
this care she now seemed to be joined by Norman; 
and it was no unusual thing to see him walking at 
Rebecca's side, deep in some philosophical subject, or 
describing the remains of antiquity he had met with 
abroad, and descanting on the comparative merits of 
the heroes of old, while his eyes tollowed with ad- 
miration the Hebe-like form of Isabella, who was 
bounding forward, with steps as light as a fawn, in 
quest of some green food for her birds, or a favourite 
wild-flower to decorate her bonnet. But while she 
regarded Norman as a person quite beyond her sphere, 
whom she could never think of becoming her lover, 
she still sometimes looked on her sister almost with 
envy, as she thought it probable that he would soon 
seek to unite his fate with hers. Very different, how- 
ever, were the sentiments with which he had inspired 
Rebecca. Into her heart his every word and look 
were daily sinking deeper and deeper; and while she 
felt her own intellectual attainments were not un- 
worthy of him, and that she entered with a natural 
sympathy into all his noble sentiments, she felt a 
latent hope of inspiring him with feelings of attach- 
ment similar to her own. 

Time wore on, and Norman, being completely cured 
of his wounds, was ordered to hold himself in readi- 
ness to take the command of a ship, as a reward 
for his gallant conduct, as soon es she could be got 
ready for sea. As soon as he received this intelli- 


gence, he hurried tv the cottage, and, when at a 
short distance from it, saw Rebecca sauntering by the 
side of a burn that wound round the foot of the hill, 
and, quickening his steps, he soon overtook her. He 
was much agitated while he related the contents of 
the letter which he had just received, and spoke of 
the prospect of being so soon called away, and of his 
happiness being now dependent on one who, if she 
refused him, would make him miserable for life. He 
now seized the hand of Rebecca, and was evidently 
at a loss for words. A feeling of ineffable delight 
crept through her veins ; she had it to end 
thus, and yet it was almost too much felicity. Rea- 
son had warranted her affection, for she had studied 
his character intensely, and she understood it well, 
and there was, therefure, no occasion for hesitation 
in her answer. Norman looked at her, and the sen- 
sation of perfect satisfaction with which she heard him 
was so marked, that he construed it into an instinc- 
tive sense of his feelings, and tuok courage to proceed. 
“Do I,” he said, “read your sentiments aright ? 
Are you willing, now that my promotion allows me 
to speak, to commit the fortune and fate of Isabella to 
me—of your second self—of that cherished being who 
has occupied my whole heart ever since the day [ first 
beheld her when sitting among the flowers in my mo- 
ther’s parlour ? Will you be my advocate with her; 
and do you believe that her happiness will be safe in 
my keeping?” For a moment Rebecca was silent, 
and it was but foramoment. The stroke had stunned 
her, and she answered from the bottom of her heart, 
but in bewildered accents. ‘ Safe, Oh how safe—how 
happy !” said Rebecca, while she heard not the sound 
of her own voice. Norman waited for no more, but 
grasping her hand in an ecstacy of delight, he cried 
out as he left her, “ A thousand thousand thanks; 
and now I will seek herself, and tell her of your ap- 
proval.” 

The delusion of the unfortunate Rebecca had been 
complete. She had fancied that the cup in which was 
mingled all worth living for, was presented to her lips, 
and in the same instant saw it dashed to the ground 
and shivered to atoms. As Norman left her, the sud- 
den despair which entered her heart fixed her to the 
earth ; every pulse seemed to cease its motion, every 
muscle to grow rigid, and her sight was painfully 
strained after him, till he entered the house, which 
shut upon him asa tomb that separated them for ever. 
She struggled for a few minutes with the overwhelm- 
ing misery at the bottum of her breaking heart, till, 
bursting into an agony of bitter tears, she wept for a 
time without restraint, and approaching the house - 
a private way, she entered it, just as she saw throug 
the bushes Norman and Isabella taking the path she 
had left. She was very near to them, and one glance 
sufficed. The arm of her sister was drawn through 
that of her lover, and there was an expression of con- 
fiding tenderness in her countenance, and of supreme 
happiness in his. It was enough. She reached her 
own room, and there, by reflection, fancied herself 
capable of making the sacrifice called for by duty and 
her tender affection for Isabella. But, alas! the hearr, 
when deeply wounded, refuses to be controlled, and the 
ever-recurring incidents of her daily life were too much 
for the restraint she sought to put upon it. It was not 
that Rebecca had alone to contend with the master- 
stroke which had sealed her doom, but her heart was 
each hour condemned to feel that it was withering by 
inches, while reminded of her lost hopes in witness- 
ing the happiness of her sister. Her intellectual and 
her benevolent habits were powerful ; but though re- 
sorted to, they failed to occupy, as usual, either her 
head or her heart. The murriage was soon to take 
place, and she suid to herself, ‘* When it is over, I 
shall be better ;” while every order she issued, when 
busy in its preparation, was accompanied by a shud- 
der, such as the Indian widow may be supposed to 
feel when about to immolate herself; fur though 
the will was determined, the struggles of nature 
were violent. These fierce contentions and fits of 
activity were succeeded by languor and a paleness 
almost ghastly. At length the wedding-day arrived, 
and Isabella stood by Norman’s side in bright and 
triumphant loveliness. The resources of Rebecca's 
mind were yet unknown to herself, and, in spite 
of her fears, carried her bravely through to the end 
of the ceremony. But when the last sentence was 
pronounced, and she tried to utter words of congratu- 
lation, a rushing sense of hopeless misery overpowered 
her faculties, and life seemed to forsake her frame. 
When she recovered from her short and painful trance, 
she heard those around her talking of her exquisice 
sensibility, of the fatigue she had lately undergone, 
and of her apparent weak health ; while none seemed 
to have the most remote idea of the truth, though the 
eyes of Norman were fixed upon her with the tender- 
est anxiety, and she felt the tears of her sister on her 
neck. She tried once more to hush into silence every 
outward expression of misery, and succeeded. The 
agony of crushed affection again retired to its hiding 

lace in the deep recesses of her stricken soul, and her 
lofty mind resumed its functions. She took on her 
the arrangement of all the domestic concerns as mis- 
tress of the house, and most scrupulously provided for 
the comfort of its inmates ; but she was very pale, and 
her smiles wore every succeeding day a more melan- 
choly cast. 

Isabella and her husband, entirely unsuspicious of 
what was passing in the heart of Rebecca, pierced it 
through as with many arrows, by their unrestramed 
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expressions of devotion to each other; and she often 
seemed to gasp for breath while she tried to conquer 
« tempest of contending feelings, and, renouncing 
every selfish thought, live alone in their felicity. Yet, 
though they were ignorant of the cause, it could not 
escape their observation that she was unlike herself; 
that a deep and almost solemn gravity was the pre- 
vailing expression of her countenance; while the tones 
of her sweet voice seemed, they knew not why, 
to thrill through their hearts every time she spoke to 
them. In their intense anxiety about her, they pri- 
vately consulted a noted physician, who, on being 
made acquainted with her father’s family bereave- 
ments, hinted that consumption might be the radical 
cause of the changes which had taken place. He 
therefore recommended a journey to Devonshire, and 
Norman, whose ship was at Plymouth, prevailed on 
her to accompany him and her sister thither. Pre- 
were now hurried on, and leaving Mrs Ross 
w take up her abode at the ens the absence 
of the sisters, they proceeded on their way to England. 
I: was the month of May, and a far advanced spring 
had clothed the earth with verdure. The many beau- 
tiful scenes through which Rebecca passed, had for a 
time the renovating effect, for she was a genuine child 
of natu ture had not lost its power over her 
heart. 

But the physician was right: the predisposition to 
cousumption, which might have remained dormant in 
her constitution but for her mental sufferings, had 
been fatally aroused, and was now asserting its do- 
minion. During the brightness and bustle of the day, 
Rebecea seemed now almost well, and Norman and 
her sister exulted in the pros of her recovery. 
But none witnessed the weary hours of her sleepless 
nights, which the crushed spirit claimed as its own. 
Norman was only allowed to remain with them a short 
time after their arrival in Devonshire; and when Re- 
becca bade him farewell, it was with a conviction that 
they would meet no more in this world ; still no weak- 
ness of pu. tended to betray the secret she had 
guarded with her life. The sisters remained some 
time in England after the departure of Norman, but, 
at the earnest request of Rebecca, returned home be- 
fore the end of autumn. When again arrived at the 
cottage, a flood of recollections overwhelmed her spi- 
rit, as the time when she flattered herself with being 
the sharer of Norman’s destiny vividly returned on 
her remembrance. How accurately in such circum- 
stances does the memory retain the most trifling inci- 
dents! She walked as long as she was able in his 
favourite haunts, and she read his favourite authors. 
There were two windows in the room where the fa- 
mily commonly sat ; one of them was surrounded by 
a luxuriant passion-flower, and the other by an en- 
croaching honeysuckle. The passion-flower had been 
the most admired by Rebecca, but Norman preferred 
the window where the honeysuckle perfumed the spot 
with its sweet scented flowers; and she removed her 
chair and her little work-table to that window. As 
the autumn gave place to winter, a rapid change took 
place on Rebecca. While that beautiful frame was 
now wasting fast away, she became often more lovely 
than she had ever been; for though at times there 
was a deadness in her 5 eye, and a sculpture- 
like want of animation in her wan features, at others, 
the beautiful tints of a hectic glow upon her cheek, 
the brilliant beaming of her full dark eye, and the ex- 
pression of celestial satisfaction shed over her coun- 
tenance, as gleams of everlasting bliss came across her 
soul, gave to her appearance a charm almost divine. 
She had at length recovered the settled calm of other 
days; she had retraced her steps, and again entered 
the path of peace. The time was now arrived, when 
she looked back on all that had passed, as a dim and 
dark vision that had for a while wrapt her in its sha- 
dows. But the mist was now vanished, the heavens 
were again bright, and all was to be serene for ever. 
Rebecca had been, till now, a sorrower without words, 
jut Norman’s mother, who loved her so well, had 
watched her narrowly in health and in sickness, and 
at length drew from her the secret of her broken heart. 
The confession seemed to lighten the spirits of Rebecca ; 
aud when she folded in her arms the infant to which 
her beloved Isabella gave birth, and saw her again re- 
stored to health, she lifted up her heart in thankful- 
ness that her sister had acquired a new tie to console 
her for her loss; while there shone in her eyes a su- 
blime tenderness that hung with tears the long lashes 
which veiled them. She had as little bodily suffering 
t» contend with as was consistent with the process 
going on, which was so soon to uy aoa body and 
spirit; and she died so supremely happy, that Isa- 
bella, even in her first heart-rending sorrow, could 
not help a bee her the never-ending felicity she felt 
assured she had entered upon. 

Some months after the death of Rebecca, when 
summer again visited the Norman returned 
from a cruise on a short leave. He was expected, 
and his wife and mother went out tomeet him. But 
where was Rebecca? He looked at their mourning 
garments, and beheld the struggle of joy and sorrow 
in their faces, and a mournful foreboding of the truth 
rushed upon his heart. He entered the house, and 
cast an inquiring glance around him, while he dared 
not ask the question that quivered on his lips. His 
wife perceived what was passing in his mind. ‘“‘ Did 

“u not receive my letter telling you of it ?” she said. 
No letter had reached him. He threw’ himself into 
the chair at the honeysuckle window, where Rebecca 


had often sat. She was gone who had seemed as the 
guardian angel of their abode; and leaning forward 
with his elbows on her work-table, he covered his 
face with his hands, while the tears flowed down his 
cheeks, and fell upon it in large and heavy drops, and 
his sobs were loud and deep. Isabella allowed this 
tempest of feeling in some measure to subside, when 
she related to him the particulars of Rebecca’s blissful 
death. She then put his beautiful baby into his arms, 
and the heart of the father and the huchand respendes 
to the appeal. 


INFLUENCE OF CIVILISATION ON STRENGTH 
AND HEALTH, 
Ir is a well-known vulgar notion that our ancestors 
were much taller, stronger, and healthier, as well as 
more virtuous men, than ourselves, and that they lived 
in general a great deal longer. We shall show the rea- 
sons which scientific inquirers have presented for be- 
lieving the reverse in every particular to be the truth. 

The stature of man is shown to have in all ages 
been the same, by the height of ancient doorways, 
the size of ancient armour, and the measurement of 
mummies. If any better proof were wanting, it might 
be found in the adaptation of so many objects in ex- 
ternal nature to the present size of men. 

That the strength of men has not been diminished, 
may be reasonably inferred from the fact that the na- 
tions that yet remain in a savage state—the condition 
in which our ancestors were—are found to be weaker 
than the people of civilised countries. The Spaniards 
who first landed in America found the natives much 
weaker individually than themselves. The people of 
the United States have always shown themselves 
stronger than the Indians, not only troop to troop, 
but man to man—(see Volney on the United States) ; 
and Hearne, Mackenzie, and other explorers of the 
North American continent, found the same inferiority 
of physical force in the natives. An instrument, how- 
ever, which has lately been invented for the purpose 
of measuring the relative strength of men, places this 
question beyond a doubt. The result of several ex- 
periments by the inventor, Mr Peron, was as follows : 


Strength of Strength of 
The mean strength of the Arms. the Loins, 
12 Natives of Van Dieman’s Land was 50.6 ~- 
17 New Holland . 50.8 10.2 
56 the Islandof Timor . 58.7 1L.6 
17 Frenchmen . « 15.2 
14 Englishmen of New South Wales 71.4 16.3 


The strongest of the Australian savages was found to 
be a weaker man than the weakest of the fourteen 
Englishmen. 

The causes of this weakness on the part of the sa- 
vages are sufficiently obvious in their scanty and 
wretched food, and their want of clothing, shelter, 
and all those other blessings which tend to nourish 
and support the human frame. Wherever we find 
man in a state of nature, as it is called, we find him 
surrounded by circumstances unfavourable to exist- 
ence and to physical strength. If we turn to the re- 
lation of any newly discovered country, we find that 
the face of the land is darkened by immense tracts of 
forest ; large masses of water stagnate on the earth; 
the very air is filled with noxious and pestilent va- 
pours; ferocious and venomous animals abound ; and 
the poor savage, with his boasted freedom and inde- 
pendence, is like a straw in the whirlwind ; the want 
of means to combat the evils which surround him 
never fails to weaken the vital forces. Cook, Park, 
Bruce, and the most of other travellers in such bar- 
barous climes, unite in saying that they seldom saw 
an old man ; and the same causes, apart from violence, 
which tend to shorten life, may be reasonably expected 
to diminish strength. In New Holland, previously to 
the late diffusion of civilised settlers, the people lived 
in a manner which could not favour either strength 
or longevity. Their food was fish and a few small 
land animals, obtained with great difficulty, with the 
addition of a few berries, the yam, the fern-root, and 
the flowers of the banksias. The inhabitants of a large 
district had a name arising from their habit of feeding 
upon a certain worm. Ants, also, were a part of the 
food of this deplorable race of savages. Nor were 
these aliments to be found in tolerable plenty. So 
scanty were they, and so precarious the supplies, that 
extensive famines often took place. So difficult was 
it in this wretched country to rear a child, that, 
when a mother died, her infant was placed by the fa- 
ther upon her body, and buried along with her, no 
substitute nurse being attainable. The limbs of these 
savages were much attenuated, in consequence of the 
starveling life which they led; and hence it is not to 
be wondered at that their strength was found by Mr 


Peron so much to that Englishmen. Asa 
negative proof that the modes of among savages 
tend to diminish muscular power, — informed 
the Moravian and Quaker missionaries, who succeeded 
the Jesuits in South America, that the tribes which 
the latter converted had become more robust, bore 
greater burdens, and were more healthy; and this 
change was attributed by them to more regular and 
aving thus shown strength is improved 
civilisation, we proceed to those facts which Sostece 
the equally beneficial effects of the same cause upon 
health. No fact, we conceive, can be more satisfac- 
annual mortality in countries which are undergoing 
improvements in civilisation. In England, for in- 
stance, the deaths in the year 1730 were as one in 40; 
in 1790, one in 45; in 1800, one in 47; in 1810, one 
in 50—a decrease of no less than one-fourth in thirty 
—. In Sweden, where social advancement is 
rapid, the annual mortality between 1755 and 
1775 was one in 35; during the twenty succeeding 
years, onein 37. In France, which differs materially 
in circumstances from both England and Sweden, the 
mortality in 1780 was one in 30; in 1824, one in 40. 
It would appear that the mortality in the fess civilised 

riods falls chiefly upon the young. Of every 100 

ants born in France in 1780, no fewer than one- 
half died in the first two years ; whereas only 38 out 
of every 100 now perish in the same period. Only 21 
out of every 100, in 1780, reached the age of fifty ; 
whereas 32 now do so. 

Next in value to these facts, are those which show 
that the mortality is greatest, at the present time, in 
the classes of society which approach nearest to the 
state of uncivilised people in barbarous countries. Dr 
Villermé has, in several Memoirs on the comparative 
mortality of the wealthy and indigent classes at Paris, 
stated some strong facts respecting the relative mor- 
tality of the different arrondissements of Paris. Du- 
ring the five years from 1817 to 1821, the difference of 
the ratios of mortality was the same, although the 
absolute mortality varied for the whole of Paris in 
that period. 

In the Ist arrondissement the mortality was | in 58 


2d 1 in 62 
4th . ‘ 1 in 58 
6th ‘ 1 in 54 
jth . lin 52 
8th ‘ lin 43 
Oth . lin 44 
10th . Lin 50 
llth . lin 51 
12th . ‘ 1 in 43° 


In order to account for so striking and constant a 
result, the local influences were first reviewed; but 
it was found that the spots most sheltered from north 
winds, and most open to the sun, did not present a 
less ratio of mortality than those placed in precisely 
opposite circumstances. Neither did the water account 
for the fact. 

At length the density of the population was taken 
into consideration, and it was observed that, in the 
8th and 12th arrondissements, the mean space allotted 
to each individual was, for the 8th, 48 square metres, 
and for the 12th, 36; while the mean space for each 
man in the 7th and 4th arrondissements was 10.and 
6 square metres. The seventh and fourth arrondisse- 
ments, therefore, should have been the most un- 
healthy, if density of population was the cause of the 
difference in the ratio of mortality; and yet it will 
be seen in the above table that these are precisely the 
two in which the ratio is among the least, while in 
the eighth and twelfth it is the greatest. 

M. Villermé then found, that if the comparative 
indigence of the different districts was taken into the 
account, the mortality (with a single exception, that 
of the eleventh) was greatest among the pvuorest. 
Those districts were reckoned the poorest in which 
the greatest number of untaxed lodgings were found. 

It is not easy to say on what the exception of the 
eleventh district depends, but the facts on the whole 
bear out M. Villermé in his statement that the poorest 
are those who suffer most from disease. By saying 
that they suffer most, however, we do not mean to 
assert that the distribution of Providence is so un- 
equal, that they who have engrossed the goods of the 
earth are ae tae who are the least afflicted. It is 
most true that mortality is greatest among the poor ; to 
them life is short, but to the rich death is long, and 
accompanied by all the anxieties and cares which high 
stations, more extended sympathies, and greater con- 
stitutional excitements, naturally produce. Among 
barbarous nations, and the poor of civilised ones, acute 
diseases Dn co the mortality. Among the better 
classes of civilised nations, chronic maladies abound. 

We have scarcely touched upon the exercise of in- 
tellect, the necessary result of civilisation, as a mean 
of prolonging life; and yet nothing tends more to 
procure sound health and quiet days than a due acti- 
vity in the functions of the brain. Hufeland says 
there is no instance of longevity in a professed idler. 
The truth is, that he who is occupied on subjects re- 


© The proportions here given are from the deaths au domicile, 
and supply an average of 1 in 51; but when the mortality in the 
hospitals is added the ratio is increased to 1 in 32. 
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uiring thought, has not leisure to be intemperate. 

ut independent of the protection which mental oc- 
cupation gives against excess of all sorts, still there 
is much truth in the assertion, that we may die of 
mere sottishness. From all consistent analogy, we 
must infer that the most important organ of the body 
—the brain—must have a great influence in the vita- 
lity of the frame. If any other organ ceases to per- 
form its function, it immediately decays, and the 
constitution sympathises more or less with the local 
injury; if a limb is not used, the muscles shrink, and 
the bone becomes soft, so that no axiom in ye 
logy is clearer than that the performance of the func- 
tion of an organ is necessary to the health of that 
organ. So much for the theory of the thing. But 
facts show that they who have exercised their brains 
have usually attained to a good old age. Of one hun- 
dred and fifty-two savans taken at hazard, one-half 
from the Academy of Belles Lettres, the other from 
that of Sciences of Paris, it was found that the sum 
of years lived among them was 10,511, or about sixty- 
nine years toeach man; and M. Brunaud has shown, 
in his “* Hygiéne des Gens des Lettres,” that literary 
men have, in all climates and times, usually been 
long-lived. So true is it that knowledge is a blessing, 
and the propagation of it a duty.* 


OUR SCHOOLDAYS. 

“ To Fancy’s eye the ample scene is spread.” 
Hoee. 
Wuar shall be the theme of this article? Why, the 
days that are gone, the period of our youth, the joy- 
some days of boyhood—the scenes which often in our 
dreams are mustered up by busy fancy, and expanded 
before us now and again in all their charming reality, 
as if they had been seen but yesterday, as if their plea- 
sures had not long since passed away, never more to 
return. How agreeable are these remembrances ! 
Like others, we have been involved in the whirl of 
the busy world—we have been led by fate to distant 
climes—seas have rolled betwixt us and the spot where 
the period of our youth was passed—but we have never 
forgotten, and never can forget, the scenes, the events 
of our schooldays. All around us may be dark, and 
hope may cease to hold forth her blandishments, but 
light is shining on the boundless field of memory, and 
then for the moment there is happiness. How delight- 
ful, in these excursions of the fancy, to stroll once 
more along the banks of some clear running brook, 
with our angling-rod in hand, fording shallows to 
seek out the pools where lie the best trout—sometimes 
wandering through mazy glens and old stunted woods 
seeking for the nests of the mavis and blackbird— 
sumetimes indulging in some boisterous out-of-door 
sport, or frolicking with light-hearted companions in 
one of our numerous bathing excursions ! 

The recollection of these things throws a misty veil 
over the coercion of the schoolroom, and dresses up 
with glittering trappings a period which was not with- 
out its own peculiar horrors. Well do we remember 
how inexpressibly happy all were when the glad words 
of liberation were pronounced, “ You may go.” Down 
went books in an instant, on were pulled the caps 
and bonnets, and the door flying open, out burst the 
anxious inmates like a pent-up flood. Many a time, 
when the school was thus let loose at noon, have we 
seen a hundred little fellows darting off at a gallop, 
scouring in their uncounterfeited glee over the downs 
and meadows, trying which should be the foremost 
in reaching the favourite spot for bathing. It was a 
pretty sunny meadow, hemmed in on one side by a 
plantation, and on the other ran the fresh pellucid 
stream, with its pebbly bottom, and its winding nooks 
and pools, suitable either for the recreation of the 
angler, or those who wished to refresh themselves in 
its waters during the summer heats. No sooner did 
they, then, arrive at this pleasant spot than they were, 
as by magic, undressed, and bounding from the banks, 
one after the other, pell-mell, into the river. And 
such joysome revelry now commenced! Some who 
could not swim, cautiously crept about on their hands 
and knees in the shallows ; others capered about, lash- 
ing handfuls of water in the faces of their more timid 
companions ; while the bigger boys—the leaders in all 
mischief—the champions of the juvenile crew—were 
seeking the deeper pools, diving from the higher parts 
of the banks, or exhibiting their feats in swimming in 
all manner of ways. 

Such was a scene of schoolboy bathing; and we 
cannot remember a single boy out of many hundreds, 


* Altered, with additional information, from an article in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, No.1, upon M. Berard’s “ Discours 


sur Jes Ameliorations Progressives de la Sante Publique par I'In- 
Suence de la Civilisation.” 


among whom we used to mingle, ever being the worse 
for these water exploits. Living so near, not one, 
but many streams, every boy in time assumed an am- 
phibious character—became a sort of human poodle— 
and thought no more of careering in the water once 
or twice a-day during the dog-days, than they would 
have of running a race round the large school-green. 
We recollect it was a famous thing for these gleesome 
boys to dive for a button to the bottom of a deep pool ; 
and he who could fetch it up at the first dive was con- 
sidered the best at taking to the water out of the whole 
group—a matter, to be sure, of no small emulation. 
We cannot say that we were ever numbered among 
the courageous few who could in this way plunge into 
a dark swirling pool, which from its appearance was 
called the Pot, and from its profundities bring up the 
glittering button from the place where it was dropped ; 
but we are tolerably sure that our jacket has more 
than once contributed its share of these objects of 
pursuit. Tired with amusing themselves in the water, 
they now drew towards the shore ; but it was seldom 
they donned their garments before they had had a 
good scamper in puris naturalibus along the meadow, 
as far as the clump of trees at the corner of the road, 
and back again as far as the stile which leads into 
the park; and so had themselves thoroughly dried 
without the aid of towels. And then such a hunger 
attacked the party! No famine was ever half so cla- 
morous. Happy was he who had saved a bit of cake 
or crust for his “chittering piece,” as it was appro- 
priately enough termed, from its utility in saving the 
jaws from shaking to pieces against each other. How 
the little fellow that possessed the treasure of a bit of 
bread—no matter of what quality—was envied, sur- 
rounded, and coaxed out of a mouthful of the precious 
morsel ; and failing such a resource, how the hun- 
griest of the squad would perhaps turn out and lick 
the very crumbs from the recesses of their pockets, 
such was the keenness of their appetites ! 


Angling and bird-nesting, we have said, were also 
among the recreations of our youth ; but these were 
followed only on holidays and half-holidays; they 
were too important to be indulged in without a due 
portion of leisure and preparation. What a rush of 
happy recollections comes upon us when we think of 
the many Saturday afternoons devoted to these and 
other great purposes of juvenile life! Saturday after- 
noon is the boy’s own property. On all the other 
days of the week he is engaged in doing that which 
others wish him to do, that of which he is told neither 
the meaning nor the end; but Saturday afternoon is 
a little bit of time of which he has been allowed the 
sole command. It is his treasure, his capital, his all; 
and if taken from him, he is undone. But who would 
put forth the sacrilegious hand to rob him of it? It 
is consistent with our recollection that little time was 
ever consumed in dining, previously to our setting 
out on an excursion during these half-holidays. A 
few bites were hastily swallowed, and a supply of pro- 
visions hastily stuffed into our pockets. There was 
likewise no time lost in preparations. Our fishing 
apparatus, which was neither elegant nor complex, 
had been already put aside for the start. The rod 
had been examiued and repaired ; the lines lengthened 
and mended ; and the hooks dressed, and stuck ready 
for use into the leaves of an old almanack, which, by 
having a flap and a string, made an excellent pocket- 
book. As for a basket, that was much too fine a 
thing for us boys in those days; we strung our trout 
—when we caught them—upon a twig cut from the 
nearest sapling, which answered our purpose admir- 
ably. And thus equipped, off we set in twos and 
threes, in various directions, each party flattering 
themselves they knew the best burns and streams, 
and where the fish were most easily taken. ‘ Where 
shall we go this afternoon ?” would one of our com- 
panions ask. ‘‘ Why, up the Minny, to be sure; you 
know it hasn’t been harried like the places down the 
water.” ‘Will you go by the high or the low road ?” 
“ Oh, we'll take the short cut over by the Edge, by 
all means, and be down at the Fairie Burn Foot before 
any of the rest gets that length. We know a fine 
bit to begin at, just above the bridge.” With this 
sort of preparatory chat, every thing was arranged 
for the road in a twinkling, and in half an hour after 
escaping from the forms, we were crossing the high 
ridgy land that separated our home from the lonely 
vale and the pretty little tributary-river which pur- 
sued its meandering course through it. On these 


occasions there was no very exact course pursued. 
To fish was our object, and it was of exceedingly 


little consequence what kind of fish were taken. ‘‘ All 
were fish that came in the net.” First we would try 
them with a cock’s hackle wing and a hareskin body ; 
if that would not do, another kind of trimmed hook 
would be put on; failing that, perhaps a mayfly 
gathered from the stones at the edge of the stream 
would be resorted to; or, what was as likely, worm 
or cod bait would be sought for and placed on the 
hooks, and this was almost certain “ to catch” —if 
not trouts—at least pars, and these tiny creatures 
afforded equal fun with their larger brethren. 

When it occurred that nothing could be done in the 
way of piscatory sport—perhaps from the sun shin- 
ing too brightly into nooks and wimples of the stream 
—or from any other cause not so easily accounted for, 
then the lines were rolled up, the hooks stowed away, 
and the rods reduced to a portable shape. And now 
the thought was to take to the adjacent braes, par- 
tially covered with stunted hazels, and the remains of 
forest trees and shrubs, which had been left at the 
great clearing of the timber a dozen years before. 
This was a place of frequent resort. Scrambling up 
the ascents, amidst the tangled bushes and moss-co- 
vered rocks, we were equally prepared and delighted 
to make the discovery of a wild-bee’s dwelling in the 
soft mould of the shelving banks, or to cut from the 
roots and silvery branches of the hazel a stick with 
a crooked head fit to be used in our favourite pastime 
with the shinny ball. He who carried a good knife on 
these excursions was always a man of consequence. 
The possession of a sharp and serviceable gully is the 
undoubted criterion of superior importance among 
the democracy of youth. Not to have a knife at all, 
is to be nobody. The boy, therefore, who could ex- 
hibit a stout blade, fit to notch and bring down a 
bough with little trouble, in the course of these ram- 
bles in the greenwood, was somebody to be looked up 
to, and whose favour was to be propitiated by an offer 
of a share of the spoil. 

Leaving the stunted woods and waving brackens 
on the lower braes, we would next make for the ruined 


‘grey tower or castle stationed on a projecting shoulder 


of one of the brown hills, and anciently commanding 
the pass up the glen. The scenery of Scotland is 
every where enriched with these romantic ruined fort- 
lets. This was one which had been rendered conspi- 
cuous in the border wars ; but how was it now fallen 
from its proud condition! Roofless were its rugged 
turrets, dilapidated were its groined arches, and broken 
were its stone staircases. The sweet-scented yellow 
wallflowers sprouted from the chinks in the outer 
edifice, and a small ash tree grew and waved its 
slender branches from a mass of rubbish on the 
summit of the battlements. The lower hall, which 
had once sheltered armed men, was now the re- 
sort of the lazy steer—a pen for cattle. To climb 
these grey walls, to mount by the aid of hands and 
feet to the top of the tower—to accomplish the feat 
of reaching the “ hangman's cleek”—an iron hook 
rusted by time, from which the victims of feudal law 
had once been strung with as little compassion as 
would be excited by the death of a dog—were all ob- 
jects of ambition; and the more so, perhaps, because 
they were forbidden, and accompanied with danger. 
Above all, to be able to climb to the howlet’s nest, 
which was cunningly built in a hole in the wall of 
the tallest gable, was reckoned a deed of noble daring. 
Only one active boy, nicknamed the Speiler, from his 
excessive cleverness in ascending trees after rooks’ 
nests, was ever entirely successful in reaching this 
lofty cranny. We think we yet see the Speiler ascend- 
ing cautiously the broken stairs and walls, holding by 
the projections like a wildcat, and at length—oh hap- 
piness !—plunging his hand into the habitation of the 
bird of night, pull out and throw down the young 
half-fledged owls. There they come—one, two, three, 
four—fluttering towards the ground, and are instantly 
caught, and saved from being dashed in pieces by the 
youngsters who stand beneath to receive them. “ 
It is such scenes as these that frequently pass like vi- 
sions of delight before us, not only in our dreams, but 


in many of cur waking moments, when all but fancy is . 


at repose. Again we climb the rocky heights, getting 
a glimpse of the world beyond, and seeing, perhaps, 
in the distance, in the midst of solitude and wildness, 
no human habitation save the rude sheiling of the 
shepherd, with its thin blue smoke curling and as-. 
cending the mountain sides. Again we search for the 
bilberries and other wild fruit among the moss and 
shrubby bushes. Agaih we pursue our rambles along 
the sunny dawks, decked by Nature’s own hand 
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with dog-roses and hawthorns. Again, to Fancy’s 


e 
» “the mazy streamlet flows 


Tn tuneful lapse, leaving the flowers that bend 

To kiss its tide ; while sport the finny throng 

On the smooth surface of the erystal depths 

In silvery circlets, or in shallows leap, 

That sparkle to the sunbeam’s trembling glare. 

While o’er the Summer's lap is heard the hum 

Of countless insects sporting on the wing, 

Inviting sleep. And from the leafy woods 

One various song of bursting joy ascends.” 
And again do we see ourselves returning from our 
rural excursions, laden with the innocent spoils of the 
vegetable and animal creation, and find ourselves 
kindly chid by the dear mother of our infantile and 
boyish affections, Who is it that will say that such 
recollections do not soothe the asperities of life’s bois- 
terous course? Those, and perhaps those alone, 
whose juvenile years were spent far from cities amidst 
natare’s works, will appreciate recollections so much 
caleulated to throw the charm of poetry and romance 
over our memories. 


Yet these pleasurable sensations are not without 
their alloy. Need it be told how the thoughts of the 
past are clogged by the remembrance that most of the 
hilarious companions of our youth are now, alas, no 
more? Some paid the debt of nature ere it had been 
long contracted, and went down into the dust before 
they reached their prime—others were called by duty 
abroad, and perished in foreign sultry climes—others 
fell gloriously, fighting the battles of their country ; 
while others, whose inclinations led them into the 
pursuit of quiet occupations at home, have not escaped 
the general doom of our race, and now sleep by the 
graves of their fathers. Among all the bright and 
familiar faces whom we knew at school, how few, 
how very few, are thus lef: to greet us !—all, all are 
dispersed or gone; and out of the hundreds of juve- 
nile companions who mingled in our boyish sports, 
few, indeed, could be discovered, who still, like our- 
selves, tread the stage of this world. 


COTTON. 

THE word cotton is derived from an Arabic word 
“Cootin.” In our language it is a name which is 
very loosely given to any vegetable filamentous sub- 
stance, but is correctly appropriated to that peculiar 
vegetable matter, consisting of innumerable fine fila- 
ments, arranged together within an external coat, and 
enveloping the seed of the genus Gossypium ; this ge- 
nus iaheage to the class Monodelphia, order Polyan- 
dria. Botani ate ten species of Gossypium, 
which are distinguished by the form of the leaf and 
the size of the tree. 

Ouly a few of the species are cultivated by Euro- 
peans. The mode of cultivation differs only in the 
genera! detail ; some species are annual, others peren- 
nial: some are indigenous to the Eastern, and others 
to the Western world. The cotton plant is extensively 
cultivated in different parts of the East Indies, in 
which countries it requires three seasons to bring the 
seed to maturity. It is also cultivated to a consider- 
able extent in the Mogul empire, in the kingdoms of 
Siam and Pegu, in Sumatra, Persia, Arabia, Asia 
Minor, Natolia, Smyrna, and Aleppo: also, in Sierra 
Leone and other parts of Africa; particularly in 

where, within these few years past, a very 
superior quality of cotton has been raised, and seems 
to be cultivated to a great extent. The first imported 
into this country was in the year 1823, where it now 
ranks in price and quality next to Sea- Island cotton. 

The cotton plant is also cultivated in Candia, Cy- 
prus, Malta; and attempts have recently been made 
to cultivate it in Spain and the south of France. It 
is grown in some parts of the Russian empire: in As- 
tracan, Orenburg, Levant, &c. But tke chief supply 
of the British market is from South America, the East 
and West Indies, and the southern states of the Ame- 
rican union ; in all of which countries it is cultivated 
twa t extent. 

mode of cultivating the cotton plant depends 
upon its being annual or perennial. In general, the 
annual cotton-tree thrives best in a dry gravelly soil ; 
it is also said to answer better in old than in newly 
cultivated lands. An exposure tothe east, where the 
country is hilly, is considered by some to be of import- 
ance. The planters generally commence preparing 
their lands in February, and put in the seed during 
March and April. Holes are made in rows, at the 
@iscance of from seven to eight feet ; into each of these 
an indefinite quantity of seed is laid, which in a short 
time begins to germinate; and as soon as the young 
plants rise to the height of six or seven inches, they 
are all, except two or three of the most vigorous, pulled 
up by the roots. The surviving plants are pruned 
twice before the month of August, so as to keep them 
down to the height of about four feet. This is abso- 
lutely necessary, as, when there is a great abundance, 
the difficulty of gathering the cotton is increased, with- 
ut any addition tothe quantity. At first, great at- 


tention is requisite to keep down the weeds and grass, 
which, if not eradicated, would soon destroy the young 
plants. The plant on its first appearance, and for a few 
weeks, isextremely tender ; the slightest frost hurts or 
kills it. When this happens, a new crop is usually 
sown, though with dubious success. Light showery 
weather is said tw be most favourable to the plentiful- 
ness of the crop. The gathering season commences 
partially in August, but is general in September and 
October, and continues, when the weather is fine and 
dry, till Christmas, ax the pods ripen and open gra- 
dually. On the coast of Guiana and the Brazils, the 
perennial cotton-tree is almost exclusively cultivated, 
and subjected to a different mode of treatment. 

Throughout the United States, the cotton-tree is an 
annual plant, and is not cultivated north of latitude 
35°; but some successful experiments as to the possi- 
bility of raising it, have been made in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, or latitude 40°. Cotton was first 
shipped as an article of commerce about the year 
1793, from the United States; it had previously been 
cultivated for domestic purposes only. All cotton, 
except Upland and New Orleans, yield black seed ; 
but these two give green seed. Cotton in Paraguay, 
called the Mandigu, is produced by shrubs scarcely 
bigger than a hazel, with wood and bark like the 
elder, and clothed with plenty of soft woolly leaves. 
Between three and four leaves, with which the un- 
ripe nuts are surrounded, grow flowers larger than 
roses, composed of three broad yellow petals streaked 
with red, and white stamins grow in the bottoms of 
the flowers. The blossoms at length become fruit of 
a green colour, oval, or ratier conical, and, when full 
grown, larger than a plum. When ripe, it turns 
black, separates into three parts, thrusting out white 
cotton full of black seeds, resembling pistachoe nuta 
in size and shape. 

The cotton-plant is top-rooted, and, consequently, 
it requires sufficient depth of rich light soil. Being 
of a succulent nature, it is very liable to be injured 
by spring frosts, or very wet seasons, but more par- 
ticularly by a most destructive insect called chenille, 
a caterpillar, which has been known to destroy whole 
fields of the most promising crops in a single night. 
Several travellers have given various accounts of this 
insect. Dr Chisholm describes it as being very beau- 
tifal, and about an inch in length, with stripes of 
white down the back, and one on each side, the in- 
termediate spaces being a fine glossy black. The 
head is round and corneous, armed with two lateral 
cornevus jaws, forming a powerful instrument of de- 
struction. The most singular circumstances respect- 
ing this insect, are the fragrant scent that is emitted 
from the plant on which it feeds, though neither the 
plant nor the insect possess any sceut whatever when 
separate : also the manner in which the ova are some- 
times preserved fora whole year, without any appear- 
ance of the chenille, and resisting the effurts of the 
planters to destrvy them, by the use of fire and other 
methods ; and the surprising speed with which its ra- 
vages are carried to the most distant parts of the plan- 
tation. 

Alter the cotton is gathered, it is exposed to the 
rays of the sun, on a tile or wooden platform, for two 
or three days, till it is perfeculy dry and hard. The 
seeds are then separated by passing through between 
two wooden rollers, which are slightly grooved, and 
about five-eighths of an inch in diameter ; this is called 
ginning the cotton ; aud when ginned, it is carefully 
picked, to free it from broxen seeds, dried leaves, or 
yellow locks of cotton, &c. The practice of switching 
the cotton was introduced, but not generally adopted, 
because not approved of by manufacturers. The cot- 
ton is afterwards compressed into bales, which is done 
by means of a screw-press; in this state it is sent to 
Europe, and employed for making those various bean- 
tiful fabrics that do infinite credit to British ingenuity 
and industry. 

Cotton was known to the ancients, and is particu- 
larly described by Pliny: we have not, however, 
been able to discover the mode of its manufacture in 
those early periods. The beauty of the substance 
and its obvious applicability to many purposes, would 
no doubt excite a very early attention; but it was 
not until the wonderful facilities which were intro- 
duced into the spinning of the raw material, that it 
became an object of extensive cultivation. In India, 
indeed, where manual labour is cheap, it has long 
been cultivated, and manufactured into muslins and 
calicoes by the simple apparatus of the inhabitants. 
England boasts of having introduced those improve- 
ments in machinery which have rendered cotton an 
object of immense attention to Europeans. But pre- 
vious to the year 1793, the cotton used in Britain for 
the manufacture of the coarser articles was (with the 
exception of a small quantity imported from India) 
wholly grown in our own and the French West India 
islands; that for the better kind of these goods, was 
raised in Surinam, or Demerara and Berbice; the 
wool for the fine goods was grown in Brazil, and that 
for the very few fine muslins, then manufactured, 
in the Isle of Bourbon. Had we continued to be con- 
fined to these countries for our supply of cotton, the 
progress of the manufacture would have been greatly 
retarded, from the difficulty that would have been ex- 
perienced in making the production of the raw mate- 
rial keep pace with the increasing consumption ; and, 
added to this, we might not have been able to obtain 
the qualities of wool suited to the finer descriptions of 
goods, which the improved state of the machinery now 
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enables us to undertake. But fortunately, abont the 
year 1790, the planters in the southern states of the 
American union began to turn their attention to the 
raising of cotton wool, and, besides carrying the culti- 
vation to a great extent, they have produced qualities 
of cotton before unknown; so that the quantity of 
cotton now produced in the western hemisphere, in 
Asia, Africa, and the south of Europe, is, incredibly 
great, and might be increased in an indefinite propor- 
tion, provided that there was a market for it; but, 
like every thing else for which there has been an un- 
exampled demand, too much is produced, and its value 
has decreased in a corresponding ratio. The quanti- 
ties of cotton consumed by British manufacturers are 
very great, and have been gradually increasing, while 
the price has been declining in the same proportion. 
We may form some estimate of the increasing con- 
sumption of cotton wool in Great Britain, by taking 
into account the quantity consumed at different pe- 
riods; as, for example, 


The quantity consumed in 1775 was, 137,160 lbs. 
Do. do. 1790 - 1,757,504 do. 
Do. do. 1805 - 59,700,000 do. 
Do. do. 1820 — 120,265,000 do. 
Do. do. 1831 — 262,700,000 do. 


From the above statement it will be seen that the 
consumption of cotton wool has been rapidly increas- 
ing these fifty years back, and it is impussible to form 
any idea of the extent to which the manufacturing of 
cotton goods may yet be carried in this country.* 


HISTORICAL FAMILIES. 
THE MEDICI. 

THE singular political condition of Italy between the 
tenth and seventeenth centuries, as regarded her in- 
ternal state—her republics and independent cities 

maintaining fleets and armies for their separate inte- 
rests—her vast trade, and extensive commercial deal- 
ings, which poured immense wealth into her various 
communities, was peculiarly favourable tothe advance- 
ment, in political power and influence, of men of talent 
and enterprise from the lower ranks of society. In the 
times alluded to, each city was a powerful, populous, 
and wealthy republic—a sad contrast to what they are 
now—and contained within itself all the political ma- 
chinery of a state, each being the seat of an indepen- 
ent government. Its citizens were its law-makers 
and its rulers, its soldiers, and, if a seaport, its sailors. 
They made war and peace at pleasure, and inde- 
pendently of the neighbouring communities. The 
form of government which prevailed in these little 
states was, as might be expected, that of oligarchy. 
As already remarked, these circumstances were sin- 
gularly favourable to the aspirations of ambition 
amongst the ordinary ranks of society, when seconded 
by wealth and wisdom. Each community included a 
political arena, where the wealthy merchant or trader 
—and in these times they were all merchants or traders 
in Italy—might hope to contend successfully for the 
additional objects of human ambition—power and au- 
thority over and amongst his fellow-men. Nor were 
these causes without their effects. They gave rise to 
many powerful and illustrious families in the different 
cities of Italy, and, amongst these, to the celebrated 
house of the Medici. The scene of this family’s pro- 
sperity and grandeur was Florence, then the fourth 
city in Italy in point of wealth and population. The 
de Medici, like all the other families which rose 
from obscurity to importance in these times, first ac- 
quired riches by trade, and then political influence and 
power. Their first appearance in possession of the 
latter was about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. At this period, however, though found acting 
a conspicuous and influential part in all the various 
struggles which took place from time to time between 
rival families and factions for the supreme authority 
in Florence, they do not seem to have yet attained the 
very highest place in the community which was open 
toambition. But a century afterwards—during all 
which time, in despite of various reverses of fortune, 
their wealth and influence seem to have been con- 
stantly advancing; a striking and rare instance of 
hereditary prudence, talents, and success—they are 
found approaching it in the person of Johu de Medici, 
who attained, about the year 1421, the office of gonfa- 
lonier of justice. The gonfalonier was, at the period 
of his appointment, at the head of what was called the 
democratical party in Florence—for the squabbles for 
power in these little communities were endless—who 
were opposed to Nicolas d’Uzzano, the person who then 
held the chief authority in the city. This member of 
the illustrious family which is the subject of this pa- 
per, died, without in any way further distinguishing 
himself, in 1429, when his son Cosmo, who succeeded 


® From the Carding and Spinning Master's Assistant. 
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to his wealth, and soon attained much more than his 
influence, followed out the high career so well begun 
by bis father, and which was destined to increase in 
brightness with his successors, till it shone out in its 
fullest splendour with his illustrious grandson, the 
celebrated Lorenzo. Cosmo's political principles were 
the same with those of his father ; and he, too, placed 
himself at the head of the party who were opposed to 
the faction of Uzzano, now led by Rinaldo Albizzi, the 
former being dead. 

Although, however, the wealth and extreme libera- 
lity of Cosmo—for he was magnificent and generous in 
his expenditure—together with the hereditary influ- 
ence he possessed in Florence, secured him many par- 
tisans, he yet found himself of the weaker party, and 
was finally banished the city (1433) by the prevailing 
faction. But Rinaldo, the leader of the party which 
expelled Cosmo from Florence, pursuing his triumph 
tuo far, by proposing to his friends to attack those of 
the magistracy who had sided with his rival, sub- 
jected himself to the animosity of the people, and was 
in his turn banished the city, while, to complete his 
mortification, Cosmo was recalled, and placed at the 
head of the government. The magnanimity and wise 
policy of Cosmo did not permit him to avail himself 
of this favourable change in his position to visit his 
enemies with any marks of resentment. He quietly 
accepted the proffered favour of the citizens, and took 
possession of the authority offered him without con- 
descending to exhibit any feelings of hostility to 
those who were, or had been, opposed to him. He, 
however, studiously endeavoured to increase the num- 
ber of his friends; and his pleasing manners, amiable 
dispositions, and eminent talents, made him singu- 
larly successful in this attempt. This wise, munifi- 
cent, and able ruler, continued in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the chief authorizy in Florence till his death, 
which happened in 1464. Cosmo left no honourable 
means untried to secure to himse!f and his family the 
very highest degree of popular favour, and he emi- 
nently succeeded in obtaining this laudable object of 
ambition. He lived moderately and temperately him- 
self, but enxbled all who were dependent upon him 
to fare well. He expended his superfluous wealth 
in erecting noble public edifices, and in otherwise 
adorning his native city. His purse was at all times 
open to any of his fellow-citizens who required and 
deserved assistance. He was munificent to his adhe- 
rents, and a liberal patron of learning, science, and 
the arts, and, like all the rest of his family, possessed, 
in great perfection, the happy talent of combining a 
faithful discharge of the duties of a magistrate, and a 
love of the more elegant pursuits of refined life, with 
a due regard to that profession which had laid the 
foundation of his own and his family’s greatness. In 
the midst of all his power and splendour, his various 
cares and pursuits, he continued to be what he had 
always been, a busy, active, and enterprising mer- 
chant—now treating with princes, and now with 
traders—-now making laws, aud now purchases—now 
directing the affairs of the republic, and now selling 

bales of sik. Such was Cosmo de Medici, who wanted 
nothing but the title to be recognised as prince of 
Florence. 

Cosmo was succeeded by his son Piero, a man in 
whose hands the destinies of the house of the Medici 
were threatened with an entire overthrow. His early 
death, however, which happened in 1471, seven vears 
after that of his father, not only prevented the con- 
summation of this misfortune, but made way for the 
accession to power of the most illustrious of his illus- 
trious family. Piero, who was of a weakly constitu- 
tion, and who possessed few of the virtues of his 
futher, lost, during his short reign as chief magistrate 
of Florence, much of the popular favour which the 
latter had been at so much pains and expense to 
acquire, and which he had fondly hoped should have 
been the inheritance of his son, by exacting payment 
of certain sums of money which his father had lent 
to the citizens. The disposition evinced by this pro- 
ceeding, breathing as it did so little of the generous 
spirit of his father, disgusted the Florentines, and en- 
couraged the enemies of the house of the Medici to 
attempt the total overthrow of its political power. Con- 
spiracies, which aimed at the life of Piero, were formed ; 
and a general distraction brought on by the violence of 
his friends, and the restlessness of his enemies, which 
his weakly state of health, as it confined hisn mostly to 
bed, would not permit of his either guiding or restrain- 
ing, pervaded thecity. In these cabals, his son, young 
Lorenzo, acted a conspicuous part in the defence of 
his persecuted and almost helpless parent. Young as 
he was, having not yet attained his twentieth year, 
no inconsiderable portion of the cares and duties of 
the government of the republic devolved upon him, 
through the incapacity of his father, although the 
latter still remained the ostensible ruler of the state. 
Lorenzo’s counsel was grave and judicious beyond 
his years, and his couraye and presence of miad be- 
yond that of ordinary mea at any period of life. All 
these splendid qualities his father saw and appreci- 
ated, and resolved to give their possessor every ad- 
vantage which could favour their successful cultivation, 


ing the first rudiments of learning from his mother, 
Lucretia Tornabugni, a lady of singular talent and 
amiable disposition, he was placed under the tuition 
of some of the most eminent masters of Italy. His 
rogress in the various branches of learning then fash- 
ionable in Italy, was as remarkable as the excellence 
and precocity of his judgment. He became deeply 
versed in the principles of the most celebrated systems 
of philosophy of the time; in rhetoric, the belles 
lettres, and poetry. When he had attained his six- 
teenth year (he was born on the Ist January 1448), 
his father sent him to several of the Italian courts, at 
once to acquire farther knowledge, and to form inti- 
macies and connections which might be of service to 
him when he came into power. 

It was after his return from this tour that the cabals 
against his father had attained their greatest height, 
and had assumed their most serious aspect—a circum- 
stance which immediately called into action all the 
talents, prudence, and presence of mind of young 
Lorenzo; and in these qualities be was not now found 
wanting. As he was one day, at this period, riding 
to Florence from his father’s country seat, he met a 
band of armed men on their way to the house to as- 
sassinate his father. They stopped him, and put such 
questions to him as might, if truly answered, facilitate 
their search for their intended vicitim. Guessing 
their purpose, however, for they did not avow it, he 
misled them, and in the meantime gained the house 
by a by-path, told his father of his danger, conveyed 
him instantly by a circuitous route to Florence, and 
there, gathering his adherents around him, bade de- 
fiance both to the secret and open enemies of his 
house. 

Lorenzo, as in learning and every other elegant 
accomplishment, also excelled in horsemanship, and 
in all the chivalric exercises of the period. To these 
manifold qualifications he added that talent which has 
given him a place amongst the most celebrated of the 
celebrated poets of his country. He was a poet of a 
very high order of genius, and has left many beautiful 
productions to establish his claim to that distinction. 

It is not to be wondered at that a youth possessed 
of ail these virtues and accomplishments, and who, 
besides, possessed a hereditary claim to the affections 
of the Florentines, should have been early looked up 
to with pride, with pleasure, and with the fondest 
hopes, by the citizens, as their future chief. Less 
wouder does it ékcite tu find that, immediately on the 
death of his father, he was, notwithstanding of his 
youth, acknowledged head of the republic. On his 
accession to this dignity, Lorenzo was gratified with 
every mark of approbation, esteem, and encourage- 
mneut, which could be bestowed on a young ruler of 
much promise, about to start on his high career. Ad- 
dresses of congratulation poured in upon him from 
the neighbouring states, for his fame was already 
spread throughout all Italy, and not unknown in 
France, Germany, and several of the other kingdoms 
of Europe; and his fellow-citizens hailed his elevation 
to the chief authority amongst them with every de- 
monstration of joy. Nor were the hopes and antici- 
pations of the people with regard to their young 
favourite disappointed. His sway was able, mild, and 
judicious, and eminently characterised by that gene- 
rosity of disposition, and munificence of expenditure 
from his own private resources, which had distin- 
guished the magisterial career of his grandfather 
Cosmo, and which had won him sv much popularity 
from the Florentines. 

Till the year 1476, nothing of any importance oc- 
curred to disturb the government of Lorenzo, who was 
too much the idol of the people to be easily reached 
by an enemy less powerful than himself. But in the 
year just named, one sufficiently formidable to en- 
danger both his authority and his life, appeared in 
the person of Pope Sixtus 1V. ‘This profligate and 
licentious pontiff having threatened the independence 
of the Italian states, several of them, amongst which 
was Florence, entered into a league of mutual de- 
fence; and in forming this league, and in taking 
other steps to thwart the designs of Sixtus, Lorenzo 
was particularly active. ‘This activity, as a natural 
consequence, drew down upon him the inveterate 
hatred of the Pope, who instantly determined on the 
destruction of both Lorenzo and his brother Guiliano, 
an amiable and inoffensive youth. But, in accordance 
with his general character and disposition, he deter- 
mined to rid himself of them by assassination. Hav- 
ing procured several persons, some of them of note, 
including an archbishop, a cardinal, and a nobleman, 
to enter into the piot, and undertake its execution, 
the murderous attempt was made in one of the 
churches of Florence during divine service ; and 
Guiliano fell beneath the daggers of the assassins, 
but Lorenzo escaped, though severely wounded, after 
defending himself bravely with his sword, and using 
his cloak as a shield. On recovering from the sur- 
prise into which this sudden attack on their beloved 
chief had thrown them, the people hastily gathered 
around him, and bore him out of the church, breath- 
ing vengeance against his assailants, and expressing 
the utmost solicitude and anxiety fur himself. Several 
of.the former were taken and put to death, and amongst 
these were the archbishop and his brother, both of 
whom were hanged, the former in his robes, from the 
windows of Lorenzo's palace. 

This attempt on the life of Lorenzo, instead of 
being attended with the results its contriver had an- 


and increase their lustre and utility. After acqu t- 


on a firmer basis than ever, and of increasing the 
attachment and esteem of his fellow-citizens for his 


person. 
The hatred and enmity of the gloomy and vindic. 
tive pontiff to Lorenzo was not, however, to be baffled 
by this failure in his schemes of assassination. He 
now determined on doing that openly, an¢ by force, 
which he had failed to accomplish by treachery. He 
allied himself to the king of Naples, and prepared to 
make war on Florence; and as a preliminary step, 
seized on the persons and property of all the Floren. 
tines whom he found in Rome, excommunicated Lo- 
renzo and the magistrates of Florence, and suspended 
the clergy of that city from their functions. Think- 
ing his position now sufficiently formidable to strike 
the Florentines with awe, he next demanded that 
Lorenzo should be delivered up to him. No demand 
could have been more idle. The citizens of Florence 
not only treated it with contempt and indignation, 
but declared to the insolent pontiff, that it was their 
fixed determination to defend Lorenzo to the last ex- 
tremity, whatever might be the vonsequences to them- 
selves or to Florence. 

It is at this period of the interesting history of 
Lorenzo de Medici that the true greatness and mag- 
nanimity of his character is most forcibly impressed 
upon us ; because at this period we find him exhibit- 
ing an instance of self-cevotion and lofty patriotism, 
which has been but seldom equalled, and still more 
rarely surpassed. Perceiving the misery and ruin 
which a war with Sixtus would inevitably bring 
down upon the city, he offered to deliver himself up, 
as a peace-offering, to the power, and of course to the 
vengeance, of that merciless pontiff, and thus to save 
Florence at the expense of his own life; and be ear- 
nestly endeavoured to persuade his fellow-citizens to 
allow him to take that measure. Finding that he 
could not gain their consent to his sacrificing himself 
for their safety, he resolved to make that sacrifice 
without their acquiescence. But he determined on 
proceeding first to the court of the king of Naples, 
the ally of the Pope, and one of his own bitterest ene- 
mies ; directed in this proceeding probably by the idea, 
that with che former there was some chance of what 
he couid not hope for from the latter, of bringing 
matters to a peaceable termination. 

In pursuance of this generous and patriotic resolu- 
tion, Lorenzo, secretly and unattended, left Florence, 
and began his journey to Naples. While on his way 
thither, he addressed a letter full of the noblest sen- 
timents to the magistrates of Florence, intimating to 
them the step he had taken, and praying them to be 
reconciled to it. ‘* As | enjoyed among you,” says he, 
in this letter, “more distinction than my personal 
inerit rendered me worthy of, or than had been be- 
stowed on any other citizen, it is evidently my duty 
to risk more than any one else in endeavouring to 
avert the evils by which it is threatened, should my 
life even prove the forfeit.” 

The result of Lorenzo's visit to the king of Naples 
however, was infinitely more favourable than either 
he or his friends could have dared to anticipate, but 
he was indebted for its to his own merits and 
abilities. His great talents, highly poiished and 
agreeable manners, and extensive learning, won the 
respect and affections of the king, and at the end of 
three months he returned to Florence, high in favour 
with his Neapolitan majesty, and with the terms of a 
treaty of peace in his possession. 

Having by his wisdom and prudences secr-ced 
quillity and prosperity not only to Florence, but to ai! 
lcaly—for the effects of his able and judicious policy 
extended to, aud was felt throughout, ‘he whole coun- 
try—Lorenzo shortly after this withdrew from the 
cares and duties ot public life, and retired to a favou- 
rite country residence at Poggio-Cajano, ten miles 
distant from Florence. Here he gave himself up to 
the study and practice of poetry and philosophy, which 
had always been the favourite pursuits of his highly 
cultivated and elegant mind. Here, too, he delighted 
to gather around him persons celebrated for their ta- 
lents or their learning; and in their society, and in 
the cultivation of his gardens and grounds, he spent 
the short remainder of his illustrious life. Having 
greatly impoverished himself in the service of the 
state, the latter, as a mark of its sense of his worth 
and merits, paid all his publie and private debts. 

Lorenzo, like his grandfather Cosmo, was a muni- 
ficent patron of the learned, and a liberal encourager 
of the arts and sciences ; talents indeed of any kind 
always found in him a ready and a generous friend 
—virtues, the memory of which his contemporaries 
agreed to perpetuate, by bestowing on their possessor 
the title of Magnificent. Lorenzo died on the 8th 
April 1492, at the early age of forty-four, and with 
him departed the glory of the house of the Medici; 
for although one of his descendants, and only one, ac- 
quired a reputation for munificence not unworthy of 
the name, it was for munificence alone, without any 
of the other virtues which distinguished the lives of 
the earlier members of his family. 

Lorenzo left at his death three sons, Gio- 
vanni, and Guiliano. The first, who was only twenty 
years of age when his father died, was chosen his suc- 
cessor as chief of the republic. Giovanni, the second 
sou, was, through the iaftluence of his father, made a 
cardinal at the age of fourteen years, and afterwards 
became the celebrated Leo X. The third son, Guiliano, 
became Duke of Nemours. 


ticipated, had only the effect of establishing his power 
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plishments of his father, Pietro could boast of but a 
small share of his wisdom and prudence. He con- 
ducted himself in his government with an arrogance 
and presumption thag first disgusted the Florentines, 
and finally compelled him and his two brothers to fly 
the city in 1494, only two years after his accession to 

wer. During his expatriation, Pietro joined the 
French army in an expedition against the kingdom of 
Naples, and was killed in the defeat which it sustained 
at Garigliano in 1503. The two remaining brothers, 
however, Giovanni and Guiliano, continuing their 
intrigues with foreign powers, and with the few 
friends they still had left at Florence, which they had 
qursued with restless activity and perseverance, ever 
since they were driven from the city, to recover their 
power, at length succeeded in procuring the co-opera- 
tion of Raymond de Cardonna, who, advancing in their 
behalf on Florence with 5000 Spaniards, compelled 
the latter to restore the dynasty of the house of the 
Medici, which accordingly took place by the appoint- 
ment, on the 2d Sept. 1512, of Guiliano, the youngest 
of the remaining brothers, to the office of chief magis- 
trate. 

Thus were the Medici once more restored to power, 
after an interval of humiliation of eighteen years; but 
in this period their immense wealth had been dissi- 
pated, and they now had recourse to the most obnoxi- 
ous means to replace it, and thus added another ground 
of dissatisfaction to those which already existed against 
them. Six months after the accession of Guiliano to 
the chief seat in the republic, Giovanni was elected 
Pope, by the title of Leo X., a pontiff who, though 
both imprudent and licentious, has acquired much ce- 
lebrity for the munifivent patronage which he afforded 
to learning and learned men, and who, with all his 
faults—and they were many and great—was the only 
desvendant of the illustrious Lorenzo, in whom there 
ever again shone out any portion of the glory of that 
house to which he belonged. 

On his accession to the papal chair, Leo X. pro- 
cured for his brother Guilianv the title of Duc de Ne- 
mours, and for his nephew Lorenzo, an illegitimate 
sonof Pietro’s, the title, and estates pertaining to it, of 
Duke of Urbino. Ali these efforts of the ambitious 
pontiff, however, and many more which he made to 
restore the ancient splendour of his family, were vain. 
Titles, wealth, and power, he could and did confer, 
but he could not with these confer on the objects 
of his bounty the virtues and talents of their an- 
cestors. 

On the death of his brother Guiliano, Duc de Ne- 
mours, who had made himself odious to the Floren- 
tines by the most offensive pride and the most glaring 
incapacity, which took place on the 17th March 1516, 
Leo appointed his nephew, Lorenzo Duke of Urbino, 
to succeed him in the office of chief magistrate of Flo- 
rence. This nobleman, without doing any thing to 
redeem the character of his family, also died three 
years afterwards, viz., in 1519, and was succeeded, 
again through the influence of the Pope, by Car- 
dinal Giulio de Medici, natural son of Guiliano, bro- 
ther of the great Lorenzo, who was assassinated, as 
already mentioned, in one of the churches of Florence 
in 1476, 

Two years after this, viz. Dec. 1, 1521, theambitious 
Leo himself died unexpectedly, and with him died the 
last remaining princely virtues, and the last stay of 
the once illustrious house of the Medici. The imme- 
diate descendants of that house were now fast disap- 
pearing frem the stage of human existence; their 
numbers were getting few, and those that remained 
possessed neither talents nor infl enough to com- 
peusate for this numerical weakness. 

On the death of Pope Adrian VI., the successor of 
Leo X., which happened on 14th Sept. 1523, Giulio de 
Medici was elevated to the papal chair by the title of 
Clement VIL, a title which he disgraced by meanness, 
cowardice, and general incapacity. Notwithstanding 
his elevation, however, to this dignity, he continued 
to hold, to the almost total ruin of Florence, the so- 
vereign power in that city till 1527, when the op- 
pressed and exasperated Flurentines, taking advantage 
of the distresses in which he had involved himself by 
his imprudence and incapacity, threw off his autho- 
rity, aud re-established the form of goverument which 
they had erected previous to the restoration of the 
Medici in 1512. They were not, however, long per- 
mitted to enjoy the liberty which they had thus eagerly 
seized upon. Much reason as they y had to com- 
oe of the dynasty of the Medici, they were doomed to 

ave yet better grounds for these complaints. Through 
Clement’s influence, who had now succeeded in form- 
ing an alliance with Charles V., Alexander de Medici, 
a natural son of the second Lorenzo, and the last 
lineal descendant of the great Cosmo, was appointed 
= —~ of the city in 1531. 
ter years of tyranny, oppression, and every 
species of wickedness, includi a the der of his 
cousin the Cardinal Ippolito, an illegitimate son of the 
second Guiliano, whom he caused to be poisoned, 
Alexander was himself assassinated by his kinsman 
Lorenzino de Medici, a lineal descendant of Cosmo’s 
brother Lorenzo, and was succeeded by Cosmo de 
Medici, a young man of nineteen years of age, a col- 
lateral branch of the family, who was chosen chief 
magistrate of the republic on the 29th January 1537, 
by the title of the Duke of Florence. This Cosmo, like 
his predecessor, was a man of bad dispositions. He was 
treacherous, sanguinary, and tyrannical, but withal 
possessed some of the virtues of his race; he was a great 


patron of the arts, and to him belongs the merit of es- 
tablishing the celebrated academy of Florence, which 
he instituted in 1562. He was created Grand Duke of 
Tuscany in 1569, by Pope Pius V., and was the first 
of a series of seven noblemen, descendants of his 
family, who ruled in Florence by that title till the year 
1737, when Gian Gastone, the last of them, died, and 
with him finally passed away the ancient and once il- 
lustrious house of the Medici, with all its power, glory, 
and possessions. 


THE SPIDER’S SONG. 

{From the Danish of Oehlenschlager.} 
Look upon my web so fine, 
See how threads with threads entwine ; 
If the evening wind alone 
Breathe upon it, all is gone. 
Thus within the darkest place 
Creative wisdom thou may’st trace ; 
Feeble though the insect be, 
Allah speaks through that to thee. 
As within the moonbeam I, 
God in glory sits on high, 
Sits where countless planets roll, 
And from theuce controls the whole : 
There, with threads of thousand dies, 
Life’s bewildering web he plies, 
And the hand that holds them all 
Lets not even the feeblest fall. 


LEECHES. 

We have often found great benefit from the use of 
leeches in cases of local inflammations, particularly 
when affected by pains in the chest, produced by se- 
dentary habits. In every instance, the application of 
leeches to the breast carried off the pains, the inflam- 
matory symptoms, and the spitting of blood, when 
cupping, bleeding at the arm, and medicines, had en- 
tirely failed. We verily believe, that, but for these 
exceedingly valuable little animals, we would long 
since have sunk under our complaints. The best 
way to keep leeches is to let them remain in a glass 
of water, changing it often, that they may cleanse 
themselves. Before the leech is applied to the skin, 
it should be taken out of the water, and kept an hour 
in an empty cup to drain itself, that it may be rendered 
thirsty and empty. The skin, too, must be well rub- 
bed, till it become hot and red ; and then either hold 
the leech by the tail to the part, or let it crawl of it- 
self out of the cup upon it. By this means they readily 
lay hold ; but if they refuse, the blood of a chicken or 
pigeon should be rubbed on the part; and if that does 
not allure them, they must be laid aside as useless, 
and others taken in their stead. If much blood is re- 
quired to be drawn, the tails of the leeches may be cut 
off as they are sucking, by which means the blood 
they have already sucked will be discharged, as well 
as what they continue to take in; for they will not 
let go their hold, but continue sucking as before. If 
they do not let go after a sufficient quantity of blood 
is drawn, they are not to be pulled off, for that often 
occasions humours and inflammations ; but if a little 
salt be sprinkled on the adhering place, they quit their 
hold. We recently procured from London a small 
cup made of brass wire, for enclosing the leeches when 
applying them. This we find is better than a common 
cup or glass, for the discomfort they feel crawling on 
the wiry sides of the vessel, causes them to adhere to 
the skin almost immediately. We recommend these 
wire cups to all who require to use leeches. 


CLEANLINESS OF ANIMALS. 

The perfect cleanliness of animals is a notable 
circumstance, when we consider that nearly their 
whole lives are passed in burrowing in the earth, and 
removing nuisances; yet such is the admirable polish 
of their coating and limbs, that we very seldom find 
any soil adhering tothem. The meloe and some of 
the scarabai, upon first emerging from their winter’s 
retreat, are commonly found with earth clinging to 
them; but the removal of this is one of the first ope- 
rations of the creature; and all the beetle race, the 
chief occupation of which is crawling about the soil, 
and such dirty employs, are notwithstanding remark- 
able for the glossiness of their covering, and freedom 
from defilements of any kind. But purity of ves- 
ture seems to be a principal precept of nature, and 
observable throughout creation. Fishes, from the 
nature of the element in which they reside, can con- 
tract but little impurity. Birds are unceasingly at- 
tentive to neatness and lustration of their plumage. 
All the slug race, though covered with slimy matier 
calculated to collect extraneous things, and reptiles, 
are perfectly free from soil. The fur and hair of 
beasts in a state of liberty and health is never filthy 
or sullied with dirt. Some birds roll themselves in 
dust, and occasionally particular beasts cover them- 
selves with mire; but this is not from any liking or 
inclination for such things, but to free themselves 
from annoyances, or to prevent the bites of insects. 
Whether birds in preening, and beasts in dressing 
themselves, be directed by any instinctive faculty, we 
not; but derive pleasure from 
the operation, us feeling of enjoyment, 
even if the sole motive, becomes to them an essential 


CHINESE HOUSES. 

~The houses of the Chinese are for the most part 
only one story high; and those of the lower orders 
have a mean and miserable appearance, while those of 
the rich have numbers of fine, ornamented, and airy 
apartments, with spaces between them to admit the 
light as well as the air. ‘T’hese spaces are always in 
front and in back, the light being seldom given at the 
sides ; and the houses are surrounded by extensive 
and beautiful gardens, adorned with artificial lakes, 
rocks, es, buildings of various descriptions, 
walks, bridges, &c. In the ornamenting and beauti. 
fying of gardens, the Chinese excel ali other nations. 
By means of a variety of winding walks, they make a 
small place appear twice as large as it really is. In- 
numerable flower-pots, containing a great variety ot 
beautiful asters, of which they are very fond, are some- 
times arranged ina labyrinth, from which you cannot 
get out again without a guide. They seem to have a 
very extensive assortment of asters; one species is 
quite white, as large us a rose, with long pending 
leaves, which the Chinese use in the season for salad, 
justly esteeming them a very great delicacy. When 
the asters are all in full bloom, the pots arranged 
handsomely near a piece of water, and the walks and 
alleys well lighted, at night, with variously coloured 
lamps, a Chinese garden has the appearance of one of 
those enchanted places we read of in the Arabian 
tales.—Dobell's Travels. 


A BIVOUAC IN WET WEATHER. 

But night came on, as I have said, and such a one 
as I have seldom seen for wet, and then I plainly per- 
ceived that I had played the young soldier. An offi- 
cer of ours, of the name of y, who had formerly 
been the captain of the Northumberland light com- 

any, and who volunteered with us, offered any man 

f a guinea for the use of a blanket for that night 
only, but without being able to obtain one: this will 
give some idea of the kind of night itwas. I had no- 
thing for it but just to put the cock of my musket be- 
tween my knees, to keep it as dry as possible, and lay 
myself down as I was. I endeavoured ‘to get as close 
as I could to one who had a blanket, and lay down 
with my head at his feet, which he had covered up 
very comfortably with his blanket. The rain pelted 
so heavily aud so incessantly on my face, that | ven- 
tured after a while to pull a little corner of this man’s 
blanket just to cover my cheek from the pitiless storm, 
and in this situation snatched a comfortable nap; but 
he awakening in the night, and finding that I had 
made free with the corner of his blanket, rudely pulled 
it from off my face, and rolled it round his feet again. 
I was fain to lie still and let it pelt away, and even in 
this exposed situation I got some sleep, so completely 
were the powers of nature exhausted by fatigue. At 
length morning arose and showed us to ourselves, and 
such a group of sweeps we had seldom seen. Our 
clothing was literally all filth and dirt ; our arms the 
colour of our coats with rust; and our faces as black 
as if we had come out of a coal-pit. In biting off the 
ends of the cartridges, there are generally a few grains 
of powder left sticking on the lips and about the 
mouth ; these, accumulated as they must have been 
by the great quantity of ammunition each of us had 
fired, and with the profuse perspiration we were in du- 
ring the heat of the day, added to the wet which fell 
upon us during the night, had caused the powder two 
run all over our faces ; so that in the morning we cut 
the most ludicrous figure imaginable. However, we 
immediately set about getting our arms again in trim ; 
for though the enemy had left us masters of the field 
of action, they were not far distant from us. We soon 
got our firelocks again in fighting order: that is, 
they would go off, though the brightness, on which 
a clean soldier piques himself, was gone past recovery 
at this time. r now felt rather sore from firing my 
piece so often; the recoil against my shoulder and 
breast had blackened them, and rendered them rather 
painful, and the middle finger of my right hand was 
completely blackened and swollen from the same cause. 
—Twenty-five years in the Rifle Brigade. 


THE AMERICAN TRAITOR, ARNOLD. 

During the American traitor Arnold’s predatory 
operations in Virginia, in 1781, he took an American 
captain prisoner. After some general conversation, 
he asked the captain “ What he thought the Ameri- 
cans would do with him if they caught him?” ‘he 
captain declined at first giving him an answer; but 
upon being repeatedly urged, he said, “ Why, sir, if 
1 must answer your question, you must excuse my 
telling you the truth; if my countrymen should catch 
you, I believe they would first cut off your lame leg, 
which was wounded in the cause of freedom and virtue 
at Quebec, and bury it with the honours of war, and 
— hang the remainder of your body on a 
gibbet. 
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